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ook free from printing mistakes. New University Questions 
ave been attached with directiohs to the pages where the 
inswers are to be had. It is hoped that the book would con- 
inue to be as helpful to the students as it has alyey= pest: 
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In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and 
at places re-written. New University Questions have been 
added and care has been taken to see that their answers are in 
their proper places in the book. It is hoped that this new 
edition will fully meet the requirements of the students. 


PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION 


In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and 
slightly enlarged. Some of the topics have been re-written 
and a few hints to the answers of University Questions added. 
This, it is hoped, will greatly enhance the usefulness of the 
book. In all other respects the book has been made up-to- 
date with special reference to the requirements of the college 
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FOREWORD 


Tun purpose of the present volume is to present within 
a short compass the important events of Roman History from 
the earliest times down to the fall of the Western Empire. 
It thus covers the syllabus prescribed for the Intermediate 
classes of the Indian Universities. Special attention has been 
paid to the Imperial Period which has been somewhat scantily 
dealt with by most of the recommended books. In my treat- 
ment of the subject I have followed the logical rather than the 
chronological order and have endeavoured to bring to the 
students the inner significance of events with their past causes 
and future developments. To each of the important chapters 
a review has been added which, T hope, will prove helpful to 
the students. A valuable Appendix, together with University 
Questions, has been attached to help the students to prepare 
for their examinations. 


L. Muxuerser 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nature of Roman History 

The history of Rome is the history of a single 
city-state rather than of a people or country. It Tt is the 
advances somewhat in the manner of a widening history of a 
series of concentric circles. At first it was a single ingle city 
city in the midst of a group of kindred communities ; Tae er 
then a united Latin power with the city of Rome ý 
as its head; then a power embracing the whole of 
Italy ; and finally a world-empire including within 
its citizenship a great variety of races united in com- 
mon allegiance to the Roman Emperor. In reading 
the Roman history, therefore, we are to mark the 
stages by which from a small town Rome developed 
into a great empire. 


Importance of Roman History 


(1) The Roman Empire is the basis of the 
modern state-system of Europe. In the course of Modem 
her victorious career Rome brought under her domi- Europe grew 
nion all the peoples of the west and gave them out of the 
her laws, culture and principles of government, ruins of the 
Thus the nations of Europe, in spite of their loca] Roman 
differences, came to share the same political ideas Empire, 
and were more or less tinged with the civilisation of 
Rome. The result was that the people of Europe, 
though otherwise different, came to have much in 
common, which distinguishes them from the peoples 
of other continents such as Asia or Africa, Herein 
lies the political interest of the study of Roman 
history. 


(2) Rome was a great connecting link in the 
history of the world. Most of the nations of ancient 
times were conquered by Rome and so came under 
her power while the modern nations were formed out 
of the overthrow of the Roman Empire. 


(3) Rome was the medium through which 
Greek culture spread throughout Europe. She 
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treasured up what is best in the arts, literature and 
philosophy of Greece and conveyed it to the peoples 
of the world. 

(4) It was through Rome that modern Eu- 
rope got her religion—Christianity. 


Influence of the Physical Features of Italy upon her 
Subsequent History ° 


Italy is the middle one of the three peninsulas 
which form the south of Europe. On the north it 
is bounded by the Alps, on the west and the south 
by the Mediterranean Sea and on the east by the 
Adriatic Sea. The Appenines, a long mountain chain, 
runs through the middle of the country like a back- 
bone. The northern part is drained by the river 
Padus or Po and so it is very fertile while the south- 
ern portion is in the main a mountainous tract. The 
coast line is not largely indented and all its har- 
bours lie on the west. 


(1) Hemmed in on all sides by natural barriers 
Italy was comparatively unaffected by foreign in- 
fluence during the early periods of her history. (2) 
Her central position enabled her to command both 
the east and the west and so in course of time she 
became the mistress of the Mediterranean world 
(3) As there were few harbours in the east the 
earliest commercial and political connections of Italy 
began on the west where there were good harbours 
and navigable rivers. (4) e mountainous re- 
gions fostered the growth of a hardy warlike tribe 
living a pastoral life, while the lowlands with fertile 
plains, produced a race of commercial people more 
civilised than their mountainous neighbours. The 
early history of Rome is a story of perpetual strug- 
gle between these highland and lowland people 
In the long run the civilised people of the plains wor 
the day as they led a settled life and so had in them 
the germs of progress and expansion. 


N.B—The name Italia was not ori 


à inall = 
plied to the whole of the peninsula but we eee 


as confined 
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to the southern portion comprising the districts of 
Bruttium, and Lucania. But in the third century 
the name was extended to cover the whole tract of 
land south of the rivers Rubicon and Marca. In the 
days of Augustus it comprised the whole peninsula 
south of the Alps. + 


EARLY RACES OF ITALY 

In early times Italy was inhabited by a great 
variety of races. Some of them were Italians proper, 
being natives of the land, while others were of foreign 
origin. 
(1) The Gauls 

They were a Celtic people who came from beyond 
the Alps in two separate migrations. They occupied 
the great plain between the Alps and the Appenines, 
which was known as Gallia-Cisalpina after them. It 
corresponds to modern Lombardy. The Gauls were 
divided into various tribes of which the most im- 
portant were the Insubers, Cenomani and the Boii 


(2) Ligurians 


They were an ancient racé of uncertain origin. 
They occupied the lands to the west of Gallia and to 
the north of Etruria. Formerly they occupied much 


of the territory which was afterwards overrun by 
the Gauls. 


(3) Etruscans 


They were an ancient race supposed to have Their 
come from Lydia in Asia Minor. The Etruscans influence on 
were quite different from other Italian races in lan- Roman, 
guage, manners and customs. They were a com- institutions; 
mercial people with a well-developed civilisation, 
famous for their works in bronze and iron and for 
their maritime activity. They had a great influence 
on Rome. The ceremonies and religious institutions 
of Rome, such as the science of augury, priestly col- 
leges, etc., were of Etruscan origin as well as the 
symbols of Roman royalty, such as the purple robe, 
curule chair, ete. They lived in Etruria—that part 
of the country which is to the south of Gallia and 


Value of 
these 
legends. 
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ths, whose names were Romulus and Remus, 
perineal to build a city. But a dispute arose 
Bavi the two brothers as to the site and naming 
of the city. But it was made up and Romulus built 
the city and called it Rome after his own name 
(753 B.C.). 


Rape of the Sabines 


As a means of increasing the population of his 
new city Romulus opened an asylum or place of re- 
fuge for criminals and runaway slaves. But these 
men were without wives as the people of the neigh- 
bourhood refused to give their daughters in mar- 
riage to such undesirable persons, So Romulus had 
recourse to the famous device of inviting the neigh- 
bouring people, male and female, to a great festival 
and detaining their unmarried women. The Sabines, 
whose daughters were thus treacherously seized, has- 
tened home and declared war against Romulus. It 
lasted for a long time, both sides alternately gaining 
victory. At last a treaty was concluded by which 
it was agreed that the two people should combine 
and form one nation. The Romans dwelt on the 
Palatine and the Sabines on the Capitoline hill. 


Some historical truth lies at the bottom of these 
legends. From them we can glean the following 
facts:—(1) The people of Alba Lo 
pastoral in their habits, left their ho 
city of Rome to guard their land a 
cans. (2) The legend of the Rape of the Sabines 
proves that there was a large Sabine element in the 
that in very early times 


the Capitoline hill was united to the Palatine to 


CHAPTER I 
ROME UNDER KINGS 


There were seven kings who ruled Rome and 
the period covered by their reign is called the Regal 
period. It lasted from 753 B.C. to 509 B.C. The 
period is mostly legendary. es 


(1) Romulus (753—716 B.C.) 

He was the legendary founder, and the first king He founded 
of Rome. He increased the population of his new Rome. 
city by opening an asylum which formed a place of 
refuge for criminals and runaway slaves. He also 
procured wives for them by detaining Sabine maidens 
when the neighbouring citizens, Sabines and Latins, 
came to Rome to witness a festival he had organised. 
Romulus is also said to have been the founder of the 
early Roman constitution with its Comitia Curiata 
and the Senate. He divided the population into 
two classes, Patricians and Plebeians (clients), and 
gave good laws to his subjects. He was translated 
to heaven and worshipped as a god. 


(2) Numa Pompilius (715—673 B.C.) 

_ The second king, Numa, was a Sabine by birth. y, ous 
His reign was a peaceful one and his mission was to the religious 
teach religion to his rude subjects. It was to him institutions 
that Rome was chiefly indebted for her religious ins- of Rome. 
titutions. He instituted the offices of Pontiffs, Au- 
gurs, Flamens and Vestal Virgins. He reformed the 
calendar, encouraged agriculture and founded the 
temple of Janus. 


(3) Tullus Hostilius (673—642 B.C.) 

_ He was a warlike king. The chief event of A warrior 
his reign was the conquest of Alba Longa. The re- king. 
sult of the war was decided not by a regular battle 
but by a single combat of three champions on each 
side. The three brothers, the Horatii, were the 
champions of the Romans while the Curatii, repre- 
sented the Albans. Tullus also made war against 
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west of the Appenines as far as the Tiber. It is still 
called Tuscany after them. 


(4) The Iapygians a 4 i 
They were probably the prehistoric inhabitants 


of Ttaly, pushed towards the south by the Latins and 


Sabellians. Their language shows resemblances to 
both Greek and Latin. 


(5) The Greeks 


They planted several colonies on the southern 
coasts of Italy so that the whole district they occu- 
pied came to be known as Magna Grecia. The 

i ame very powerful and wealthy, the 


most important of them being Tarentum, Croton and 
Sybaris. 


(6) The Italian Races 


The central portion of Ita 
the Italian races. They were di 
branches—(a) the L 
lians, also called Os 
Umbrians, Sabines, 
Lucanians and other 
had a considerable 
Samnites offered tl 
Roman conquest. 


_ The Latins were originally a hilly race dwelling 
in the central Appenines, They gradually came to 
live in the plains south of the Tiber, They were an 


agricultural people and had the principal share in 
the making of Rome. 


ly was occupied by 
vided into two main 
atins and (b) the Umbro-Sabel- 
cans. The latter comprised the 
Samnites, Æquians, Volscians, 
tribes. Of these the Sabines 
share in creating Rome and the 
ne most stubborn resistance to 


N.B—Of the early races, 
Greeks were of foreign origin ; 
of Italy. 


Origin of Roman People 


The Roman people were formed out of the fusion 
of the three races—the Latins, the Sabines and the 
Etruscans. The principal element was Latin, the 
next in importance was, the Sabine and the third was 
the Etruscan. 


the Gauls and the 
the rest were natives 
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Rome: Its Position and Foundation 
Rome was built on a group of low hills on the Its stratagic 

left bank of the Tiber about fifteen miles from its position. 
mouth. It was founded by the Latins as a colony 

to guard their frontier against Etruscan inroads. 

The position was favourable. It lay on the prin- 

cipal river of the west coast of Italy, which afforded 
facilities for commerce and access to the interior. 
Though near enough to the sea for purposes of 
commerce it was far enough from it to be 

safe from pirates. The site upon the hills made 

it easily defensible. Rome was originally built on a 

single hill but with the growth of population other 

hills were added until seven were included within 

the wall. So Rome is sometimes called the “City of 


the seven hills.” The traditional date of the found- 
ing of Rome is 753 B.C. 


Legends about the Foundation of Rome 


When Troy was taken by the Greeks, a Trojan Romulus 
prince named Æneas sailing westwards reached the was the 
coast of Latium. He was kindly received by its traditional 
king who gave him his daughter, Lavinia, in mar- pundis oi 
riage. Æneas then built a city and called it Lavi- me. 
nium after his wife. His son Ascanius removed from 
Lavinium and built a new town called Alba Longa. 
Procus, the last king of the line of Æneas, died leav- 
ing two sons named Numitor and Amulius. Amu- 
lius, who was the younger of the two, deprived his 
elder brother of his kingdom, put his sons to death 
and compelled his daughter Rhea Silvia to become 
a vestal virgin. These precautions were taken to 
prevent any descendant of Numitor from claiming 
the throne. But Rhea became the mother of twins 
by the god Mars. So she was put to death and her 

abies were thrown into the Tiber. They floated 
down the stream till they stuck near the place where 
me was afterwards built. They were first fed by 

a she-wolf and afterwards brought up by a shepherd. 

en they grew up, they were made known to their 
grandfather, Numitor, whom they restored to his 

ingdom after killing the wicked Amulius. Then 
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Fidenæ and the Etruscans, during which the king of 
Alba Longa acted treacherously. So he destroyed 
Alba Longa and removed its citizens to Rome. 

(4) Ancus Marcius (642—617 B.C.) 

He was a peace-loving king but was forced to 
make war upon the Latins who invaded his territory 
to ayenge the destruction of Alba Longa. Ancus con- 
quered several Latin towns and removed many of 
their inhabitants to Rome. He founded a colony at 
Ostia and built a fortress at Janiculum as a protec- 
tion against the Etruscans, and united it with the 
city by a bridge. This was the first bridge over the 
Tiber. He instituted the office of Fetiales whose 
duty it was to demand satisfaction from a foreign 


state when any dispute arose. He also erected a 
prison to restrain offenders. 


ETRUSCAN KINGS 


(S) Lacius Tarquinius Priscus (616—579 B.C.) 

Tis ria At first he was the guardian of the children of 

noted for Ancus Marcius. But when Ancus died he was elect- 

public works.ed king by the Senate and the people. He was an 
Etruscan by birth. He proved a powerful monarch, 
Mise M peace and victorious in war. He defeated 
the Sabines and took their town Collatia. Next he 
reduced most of the Latin towns and became the 
ruler of all Latium. His reign is famous for many 
public works. He laid out the Circus Maximus or 
race-course where games were celebrated, and con- 
structed Sewers (Cloacae) to drain the lower part 
of the city. He made changes in the constitution 
by adding 100 members to the Senate. He was 


murdered by his sons on account of the favour he 
showed to his son-in-law, Servius Tullius, 


* (6) Servius Tullius (578—535 B.C.) 
His was a peaceful reign marked by three im- 
formed portant measures: (1) He reformed the constitu- 
He oa tion by making a new division of his people accord- 
abe Sea ing to their wealth and thus established the 
su EN Comitia Centuriata. (See p. 14), (2) He 
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enlarged the seven hills and enclosed them all in a 
circuit of five miles. He then erected a stone wall 
round this expanded city. (3) He made an alliance 
with the Latins. Rome and the cities of Latium 
became members of one great confederacy. Thus 
was founded the famous Latin League of thirty cities. 
Servius was murdered by his son-in-law, Tarquinius 
Superbus. 


(7) Tarquinius Superbus or Tarquin the Proud 
(535—510 B.C.) 


He maintained by cruelty the crown he had ac- He was a 
quired by crime, viz, by murdering his father-in- cruel tyrant. 
law. His oppression and tyranny obtained for him 
the surname of Superbus. He abolished the privi- 
lege which Servius had granted to the Plebeians, He 
put to death such of the senators as he disliked or 
feared. He compelled the poor to work at miserable 
wages upon his public buildings. Although he ruled 
like a tyrant he raised Rome to a position of power 
and importance among the neighbouring nations. 

He forced the Latin towns to submit to his orders 

and thus made Rome the head of the Latin League. 

He made war upon the Volscians and took their 

town of Suessa Pometia. Next he attacked the town 

of Gabbii, and failing to take it by force, took it by His oppres- 
treachery. He built a stately temple for Jupiter, sion and the 
Juno and Minerva, the three great deities of Rome. crime of his 
He then laid siege to Ardea but during it his son, he Ted ted 
Sextus, committed an act of shame. The people,” S Pn son, 
already embittered by his oppression, rose against 

him and expelled him from the throne. With his 

fall the Regal period ended and Rome became a re- 


public. 


*How Kingship came to an end 

The real cause of the downfall of Monarchy in Crime of 
Rome was the oppressive rule of Tarquin the Proud. Sextus, the 
His tyranny disgusted all orders of people who for a son of 


time remained in sullen silence. But their indigna- Tarquin. 
tion reached a white heat when they heard of the 
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shameful outrage, committed by his son, Sextus, upon 
Lucretia, the virtuous wife of Collatinus. This was 
too much for the people to bear and so they rose 
against Tarquin and drove him out with his whole 
family. They resolved to haye no more kings and 
passed a decree abolishing monarchy. Thus was 
kingship abolished in Rome and a Republic was set 
up in its place (510 B.C.). 
Three Attempts to restore Monarchy 

(1) Tarquin made his first attempt to regain 
his throne in the shape of a conspiracy. He sent 
ambassadors to Rome under the pretext of demand- 
ing his private property. But his real object was to 
incite the young Roman nobles to revolt. The at- 
tempt failed as the plot was detected. Amongst the 
conspirators were the two sons of Consul L. Brutus, 
whose keen sense of justice did not spare even his 
guilty sons. He ordered them to be put to death. 


(2) Failing to recover his throne by conspiracy 
Tarquin appealed to arms. He first obtained help 
from the Etruscan cities of Veii and Tarquinii and 
marched against Rome. In the desperate battle that 
followed, the Roman consul, Brutus, was killed but 
the result was indecisive. Tarquin then turned for 
help to Lars Porsena, the powerful king of the Etru- 
scan town of Clusium. Porsena marched against 
Rome and seized the Janiculum hill just opposite the 
city. But the situation was saved by the gallant 
patriotism of Horatius Ooeles. He, with two com- 
rades, bravely held the bridge leading to Rome 
against the whole Etruscan army till the Romans 
from the Janiculum got across, and broke down the 
bridge behind him. 

Porsena then laid siege to Rome which conse- 
quently began to suffer from famine. Whereupon a 
daring Roman youth, named Mucius Scaevola, re- 
solving to murder Porsena, entered the Etruscan 
camp and killed his secretary by mistake. ‘He was 
arrested and threatened with torture by fire, where- 
upon he calmly thrust his right hand into the flame 
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and let it burn without a groan. Filled with admira- 
tion at this heroic deed Porsena released Mucius and 
made peace with Rome when he learnt that 300 young 
men like Mucius had sworn to take his life. “Thus 
aa the Etruscan war and Tarquin was left to his 
ate. 


(8) War with the Latin League :—Twice bafi- The battle 

ed in his attempts Tarquin sought the protection of shattered 
his son-in-law, Mamilius of Tusculum, the most the hopes 
powerful of the Latin chiefs. The thirty Latin cities © Terain. 
took up his cause and declared war against Rome. 
The Romans in their danger chose a dictator. The 
two armies met near the lake Regillus and the Ro- 
mans obtained a signal victory in 498 B.C. Tarquin 
lost his son and was himself wounded. He fled to 
Cumae where he died in disgrace. This was the 
third and last attempt to restore the Tarquins. 


Regal Period not Historical 
The Regal period of Roman history is The Regal 

not authentic but legendary. The legends were period = 
either borrowed from the Greeks or invented mostly 
by the Romans to flatter their national pride. legendary. 
They contain many supernatural incidents 
quite unworthy of credence, such as the story of the 
miraculous birth of Romulus or his translation to 
heaven. The story of Lars Porsena was an inten- 
tional perversion of facts to gratify national vanity. 
The fact was, as told by Pliny and others, that the 
Etruscans so completely subjugated Rome that the 

omans were not allowed to use iron except for agri- 
cultural purposes. Many other legends, such as the 
tale of Æneas’ wanderings, the capture of Gabbii by 
Sextus Tarquinius, can be traced to Greek sources. 


But although incredible and contradictory the Elements of 
legends contain germs of truth here and there. But truth in the 
it is difficult to trace where truth ends and fiction sends, 
begins. The mention of interreges (interim kings) 
justifies a belief in a Regal period. The mention of 
the Etruscan kings and the known facts about the 
Etruscans point to the fact that Rome was largely 
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indebted to the Etruscans for her religion, dress and 
art of building. The legends may be regarded as 
having a basis in truth in so far as they embody 
manners, customs, laws and religion. 


EARLY ROMAN INSTITUTIONS—SOCIAL, 
* POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


*(A) Social: The People of Rome 

The unit of the Roman state was the family of 
which the father was the head with absolute power 
over slaves and children alike. The heads of families 
were called patres and the pater familias governed 
the household in all matters like an absolute master. 


The population of Rome was, from a very early 

The Patri- period, divided into two distinct classes viz., the Patri- 
saligediall’ | cians and the Plebeians. (1) The Patricians were 
privileges those Romans who belonged to a certain limited 
and powers. number of noble families. They were probably des- 
cended from the original Latin settlers in Rome. 

They alone had full political and religious privileges 
and had the government entirely in their own hands. 
The Patricians were divided into three tribes, Ram- 
nes, Tities and Luceres, corresponding to the three 
nationalities which made the Roman people, viz., the 
Latins, the Sabines and the Etruscans. (2) The 
Plebeians were those who had come into the Roman 
ans were community from without. They were either foreign 
ety traders or later immigrants to Rome. Some of them 
political were descended from the enfranchised slaves of the 
outcastes.: Patricians and were known as clients or dependents. 
Each client was attached to the Patrician clan to 

which his emancipated ancestor belonged. The 

Plebeians occupied an inferior position in the society; 

being subjected to political disabilities and social 

degradation. They were outside the pale of all pri- 

vies which became the monopoly of the Patricians- 


The Plebei- 


Original Constitution of Rome ° 

(a) (The early constitution of Rome was a limi- 

ted monarchy with a King, a Council of Elders called 
the Senate and a Patrician assembly called the Comi- 


Ú 
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tia Curiata. The sixth king, Servius Tullius, intro- 
duced important changes in the constitution by estab- . 
lishing. the Comitia Centuriata- 
(1) kingship 

Kingship in Rome was elective and not Powers of 
hereditary in character. The king was elected by the the king. 
Senate and the election had to be confirmed by the 
people. The functions of the king were threefold : 
As judge he was invested with the supreme civil and 
criminal jurisdiction with the power of life and death 
over all citizens. As general his power included 
supreme command in war. As the chief priest or 
Pontifex Maximus he was the religious head of the 
people. As such he controlled the religious colleges 
and punished offences against the gods. Moreover, 
he alone had the sole right of summoning the people 
to the Comitia and laying measures before them for 
their approval. In other words, he alone could ini- 
tiate legislation. The sum total of the king’s authority 
Was expressed in the word Imperium. The senate 
could advise him but was powerless to control him. 


[The kings generally nominated their successors 
but the nomination had to be confirmed by the Comi- 
tia Curiata. In case the king died without making 
any nomination the Senate appointed two interim 
kings called interreges who held office for five days Interreges, 
in turn and the last of whom nominated the perma- 
nent king. But his nomination had to be ratified 
by the Curie.] 


2) The Comitia Curiata 
It was the earliest assembly of the Romans and Tees 

was composed exclusively of Patricians. It was so eee ieee 
called because it was composed of the Curis or wards cian assem- 
into which the three Patrician tribes were subdivid- bly. 

ed. Each Patrician tribe was subdivided into ten 

Curiæ so that there were thirty Curie composing 

the Comitia Curiata. It ratified the choice of a 

new king and its consent was necessary for changes 

In the laws of the state. It heard appeals from the 

ing’s criminal jurisdiction and could exercise the 


‘Nature and 
object of 
his reforms. 
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right of pardon. But it had no power of debate and 


. could only give votes either in the affirmative or in 


the negative. 
(3) e Senate 

Tt was composed of the elders of the commu- 
nity, selected by the king. In theory it was merely 
an advisory council; but its opinion carried great 
weight as it was composed of old, experienced men. 
The Senate was the guardian of the traditions of the 
state and as such its sanction was necessary before 
a new law could be passed. The number of sena- 
tors was at first 100 but was subsequently raised to 
300. The king was bound to consult the Senate on 
all important questions but not to accept its deci- 
sion. 

* (b) aim Reforms or constitutional changes in- 
troduced by Servius Tullius — 

With the increase in the number of the Plebeians 
Servius recognised the danger of entirely excluding 
them from all political privileges. Besides, the mili- 
tary necessities of the time demanded the fullest use 
of the available man-power of the state, Hence 
Servius wanted to admit a democratic element into 


the state while preserving a decided aristocratic pre- 
ponderance. 


_ “His object was to distribute the burdens of taxa- 
tion and military service as evenly as possible among 
all the members of the state.” The principle he fol- 
lowed was that power and political privileges should 
depend upon wealth and not merely upon birth. 


s _To carry out his purpose he made a twofold 
division of his people. First he divided the people 
into 21 tribes according to their place of residence. 
This division being purely local, the tribes contained 
both Plebeians and Patricians. It had the effect of 
recognising the Plebeians as members of the state. 
Next he took a census of the people and their pro- 
perty and divided the whole population into five 
great classes according to their wealth. The classes 
again were subdivided into centuries which were so 
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grouped together that the wealthier classes, though 

in the minority, had an actual majority of votes. 

The poor and the landless folk formed a single cen- 

tury with one vote. Altogether there were 193 cen- ieee 
turies, each century having one vote. The assembly on the 

of the centuries thus formed was called Comitia Plebeians. 
Centuriata. The whole arrangement was of a mili- 

tary character. For the centuries were the musters 

of warriors arranged in their “hundreds.” 


The institution of the Comitia Centuriata by 
Servius was an event of great political importance. 
It gave the Plebeians a new status in the state. It 
recognised them as citizens and gave the wealthier 
Plebeians a share in the political privileges hitherto 
exclusively enjoyed by the Patricians. The exclu- 
siveness of the Patrician class being thus broken, the 
first step was taken towards putting the Plebeians 
on the road to equality with the Patricians. 


Functions of Comitia Centuriata 

It became the sovereign assembly of the nation. tts impor- 
Tt received the power of electing the king and then tance. 
(under the republic) the higher state officials. It 
enacted and repealed laws and decided in cases of 
appeal from the sentence of a judge. It thus prac- 
tically usurped the powers and functions of the 
Comitia Curas) 
Religion and Religious Institutions 

The Romans were a very religious people. They Influence of 
worshipped many gods. Their religion consisted in religion on 
the worship of the powers of nature which they politics. 
sought to appease by offering sacrifices. Each city 
had its guardian deity and every family offered a 
Special service to the patron. of its house—the deified 
Spirit of its earliest ancestor. The most sacred place 
in Rome was the temple of Vesta, the centre of its 
life and worship. 

The Romans were very particular about the right 
Mode of conducting the divine worship and so they 
Set up colleges to guide the priests. The College of 
ontiffs interpreted the sacred laws and directed the 
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ri he priesthood. Another college, that of the 
ees aE ete the omens and the will of gods 
as expressed in such common occurrences as the flight 
of birds, ete. These colleges were under the super- 
vision of the chief pontiff (Pontifex Maximus). 
Every state business and all matters of public im- 
portance were undertaken after taking the omens, 
and so the augurs and priests exercised great in- 
fluence upon the action of the state. 


REVIEW OF THE REGAL PERIOD 

Expansion of the City 

Romulus built Rome on the Palatine hill and 
subsequently added the Capitoline hill to it. The 
third king, Tullus Hostilius, further extended the 
boundary of Rome by adding the Coelian hill. This 
he did in order to make room for the people of the 
city of Alba Longa which he had destroyed. Ancus 
Marcius further enlarged the boundary by adding 
the Aventine hill in order to settle the inhabitants 
of the Latin towns he had conquered. It was Ser- 
vius who completed the extension of the city by in- 
corporating within it the Quirinal, Viminal and Es- 
quiline hills. He surrounded the whole city with a 
stone wall which enclosed a circumference of five 
miles. 
Achievements of the Etruscan Kings 


It has already been noticed that the Regal period 
was mainly legendary. But of one fact we may be 
certain, viz, that towards the close of the Regal 
period Rome was conquered by the Etruscans. 
Roman historians were too patriotic to acknowledge 
such conquest and they disguised the fact by saying 
that the Tarquin kings of Rome were of Etruscan 
origin. 

Under these foreign kings the Romans reach- 
ed a height of power and glory they had never at- 
tained before. Abroad, Rome appeared as a powerful 
state ruling far and wide over southern Etruria and 
Latium. At home, the Tarquins did much for 
Rome. They drained the low grounds, laid out the 
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forum and the circus and erected the Capitoline 
temple. The great Cloacæ and the Servian wall were 
masterpieces of engineering skill. In a word, it was 
from Etruscan masons that the Romans learnt to 
build as no other nation has built before or since. 


Power and Position of Rome at the Beginning of the Re- 
public (509 B.C.) 

From a small pastoral settlement Rome had Roman 
grown to be a city wide enough to enclose an area progress 
of five miles. She had extended her power beyond in Regal 
her own limits, having destroyed Alba Longa and Period. 
conquered Fidenx, Collatia and some other Latin 
towns. Under the Tarquins she had established 
her position as the most powerful member of the 
Latin League and was beginning to push her 
aims beyond and to found colonies. She had 
constructed vast public works and the growing im- 
portance of the harbour town of Ostia was a clear 
indication of her wealth and foreign traffic. 


Roman Constitution 

The earliest Roman constitution included three 
elements: the King, the Senate and the Comitia 
Curiata. King Servius added Comitia Centuriata 
to it. 


R—2 


CHAPTER II 
ROME AS A REPUBLIC 


Constitutional Changes after the Expulsion of the Kings 
On the abolition of monarchy the powers for- 
Checks on  merly exercised by the king were entrusted to two 
the power gE magistrates, at first called Pretors, but subsequent- 
the «Consuls: ly known as Consuls. To prevent them from being 
despots like the king their power was limited in three 
ways: (a) they held office only for one year and 
thus the duration of their power was shortened ; (b) 
the Consuls, they were elected by the people and not chosen by 
the process of nomination ; and (c) lastly, their 
power was divided by making the two consuls of 
equal authority, each being allowed to override his 
colleague’s actions, The consuls were the highest 
executive officers of the state both in civil and mili- 
tary affairs. They were vested with the imperium 
which included the Powers of proposing laws, of 

judging cases and commanding the armies. 
Dictatorship In times of emergency when the power of the 
was tempo- consuls with their divided authority seemed insuffi- 
rary revival cient to meet the situation, a sole magistrate called 


by one of the consuls and he practically exercised the 
old kingly power without any check. He led the 
army and appointed a second in command with the 
title of Master of the Horse, who commanded the 


Condition of Rome in the Early Days of the Republic , 

ers tó The position of the infant republic was very cri- 
elisa tical. Rome was faced with danger from within and. 
republic. from without. She had to meet several conspiracies 
which were made to restore the expelled Tarquins. 

Besides, she was constantly at war with her neigh- 
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bours, the Volscians, the Æquians and the Etruscans, 
and had to defend her position against these peoples. 
Moreover, there was disunion within the state it- 
self on account of the bitter struggle between the two 
orders—the Patricians and the Plebeians. 


Foreign Relations of Rome (498—394 B.C.) 
For about a hundred years after the battle of Condition of 

` Regillus, Rome was constantly engaged in defensive Rome after 
wars against her hostile neighbours. These were the battle of 
the Etruscans on the one hand, and the Volscians Regillus. 
and. Æquians on the other. In the beginning she 

was isolated but she strengthened her position by a 

new alliance which she formed with the Latin Lea- 

gue. This union stood her in good stead in her 

defensive contest and she finally overcame her ene- 

mies, ‘These wars were petty campaigns very like the 

border raids of Scotland, which resulted in the ex- 

tension of Rome’s power and the decline of that of 

the Etruscans. Three legends are connected 

with these wars and they are important as they show 

the peculiar traits of Roman character. 


(1) Volscian War—the Story of Coriolanus 
Marcius Coriolanus, a haughty Patrician youth, was hated His devotion 
by the Plebeians who refused him the consulship. So when a to his 
famine broke out in Rome he opposed the free distribution of mother, 
corn among the Plebeians. For this the Plebeians condemned 
him to banishment. Coriolanus went over to the Volscians and 
offered to serve them against Rome. He penetrated far into 
the Roman territory, capturing town after town till he reached 
the vicinity of Rome. The Romans in despair sought to pro- 
Pitiate him but failed. At last they sent a deputation of ladies 
headed by his mother and wife whose entreaties touched his 
heart. With the remark, “Mother, thou hast saved Rome, but 
lost thy son”, he led back his army and thus was Rome saved 
by her ladies. 


(2) War with Veii—Story of the Fabii 
The Fabian clan was one of the most powerful Patrician š 
> Th 
houses. But one of their members, named Kaeso Fabius, es- of “duty ie 
Poused the cause of the Plebeians, and for this Fabii came to the state. 
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be hated by the Patricians. So they left Rome in a body and 
established themselves on the bank of the river Cremera. From 
there they carried on warfare ‘with the people of Veii which city 
was a great enemy of Rome. The gallant band bore the brunt 
of the Veintine war but was afterwards enticed into an ambus- 
cade and exterminated. The Romans djd nothing to save the 
Fabii who even in their exile tried to serve their mother city. 


(3) The Aquian War—the Story of Cincinnatus 
(458 B.C.) 

About this period the Romans were constantly engaged in 
wars with the Æquians. In the course of this struggle the, Ro- 
man consul Minucius was defeated and shut up with his whole 
army, on Mount Algidus. The Romans in their danger chose 
L. Cincinnatus as dictator. This man was driving his plough 
when the deputies of the Senate came to inform him of his ele- 
vation to the dictatorship. Cincinnatus then summoned all the 
men of military age and forthwith marched to the relief of the 
besieged consul. He surrounded the Æquians who now found 
themselves shut in between the two armies and so were forced 
to surrender. Cincinnatus returned to Rome in triumph, laid 
down his office and went back to his farm. This story illus- 
trates the simplicity of Roman life coupled with a high sense 
of duty to the state. 
Fall of Veii (396 B.C.) 


There was a long-standing rival between Rome 
and the Etruscan city of Veii for the as of the 
right bank of the Tiber. During the early days of 
the Veintine wars the Fabian clan had borne the 
brunt of the contest. But the Fabii were massacre 
in an ambuscade and this so much encouraged the 
Veintines that they occupied Janiculum and threat- 
ened Rome. | But in the year 474 B.C. the Etrus- 
cans, the chief supporters of the Veintines, suffered 
a terrible defeat at the hands of the Carthaginians 
in a naval action off Cumz. Moreover they were 
hard pressed by the Gauls and so could not help the 
Veintines. Taking advantage of the isolation of 
Veii, the Romans determined to destroy their rival 
city. They began by destroying the Latin town of 


p 


Fidene which was in alliance with Veii and then 
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laid. siege to Veii itself. The siege lasted for ten 
years and was at length brought to an end by M. 
Furius Camillus who was appointed dictator. He 
-dug a mine up to the citadel of Veii and, by this un- 
derground passage, led his soldiers into the heart of 
the city. The citizens were taken by surprise, and 
Were massacred and sold as slaves. Veii was aban- 
doned and its territory was divided among the Ple- 
beians. Falerii, another Etruscan town, next sub- 
mitted and the Etruscan war was over. 


Results 


(1) The fall of Veii removed a long-standing Rise of 

danger to Rome and led to the extension of Roman awa u 
power in South Etruria. (2) Rome, for the first °°" 
time, acquired territory in the land of an alien people. 
(8) But the most important effect of this long cam- 
paign against Veii was political. During the long 
siege the soldiers had to remain on duty all the year 
round and so could not cultivate their lands. They, 
therefore, for the first time received pay. This was 
the first step towards the establishment of a stand- 
ing army in Rome by making soldiership a profes- 
sion. The system of payment for military service 
enabled the poor citizens to enlist in the legions. 
This system of military service enabled the Ple- 
beians to claim equal political rights with the Patri- 
clans. 


The Burning of Rome by the Gauls (390 B.C.) 


Causes :—The Senonian Gauls, led by their 
chief Brennus, besieged the Etruscan city of Clusium 
which applied to Rome for help. The Romans sent en- 
Voys to warn the Gauls not to molest an ally of Rome. 
But the Gauls treated this message with scorn, and 
so the Roman envoys sided with the people of Clu- 
sium and killed a Gallic chieftain. At this Brennus 
Was sent to Rome to demand satisfaction for this 
breach of international law. The Romans refused 
to give it and 5o the Gauls directed their march 
against Rome. 


Loss of 
historical 
records, 
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A dite Romans suffered a terrible defeat on the 
banks of the river Allia in 390 B.C. The bulk of the 
people fled to the neighbouring towns except a few. 
aged Patricians and a body of soldiers who took re- 
fuge in the Capitol. The Gauls entered the desert- 
ed city and gave it up to plunder and fire. Almost 
the whole city was burnt to the ground. The Gauls 
then laid siege to the Capitol in order to reduce it by 
famine ; M. Manlius frustrated the attempt of the 
Gauls to take the Capitol by a surprise night at- 
tack. The Romans in their danger appointed Camil- 
lus, the hero of the Veintine war, as their dictator. 
But before he could arrive, the defenders of the 
Capitol were reduced to the last extremity of famine. 
So they made terms with the Gauls by paying them 
a large sum of money. 


Results 


(a) The old enemies of Rome, such as the 
Etruscans, the Latins and others, taking advantage 
of her weakness, began to renew their attacks upon 
Roman territories. (b) The distress of the Ple- 
beians increased and so they began to agitate for 
political reforms with greater tenacity. (c) The 
burning of Rome involved the destruction of ancient 
historical records. The result was that the early 


history of Rome became more obscure and uncertain 
than ever. 


Renewed Incursions of the Gauls . 


About this time Rome was much troubled by’ 
the frequently recurring attacks of the Gauls. In 
these wars Camillus made himself still more famous 
by successfully leading the Roman armies against 
them. In one of these struggles Titus Manlius is 
said to have killed a gigantic Gaul in a single com- 
bat. He took from his body a golden chain (tor- 
ques) and thus got the surname of Torquatus. 


2) CHAPTER III 
tsrftucere BETWEEN THE PLEBEIANS AND 
PATRICIANS 


*Grieyances of the Plebeians 

The grievances of the Plebeians were chiefly due 
to their poverty and civil disabilities, i.e., exclusion 
from all power and privileges. They may be classi- 
fied under three heads: economic, social and poli- 
tical. 


(1) Economic Grievances 
(a) As a class the Plebeians were poor and so Harsh laws 

they suffered most from the oppressive laws of debt. of debt. 
They had to fight the battles of Rome and so had to 

neglect their own work in the field. Moreover, they 

did not receive any pay for their military service. 

Hence they became poorer day by day and ran into 

debt. The Roman law of debt was very severe and 

mae the debtors practically the slaves’ of the cre- 

itors. 


(b) The poverty of tle Plebeians was further They were 
aggravated by the inequitable land system of the deprived of 
Romans. The public lands (ager publicus) were Public land. 
practically monopolised by the Patricians. These 
lands were mostly conquered from Rome’s enemies 
with ‘the help of the Plebeians. “Thus the Plebeians 
by whose blood and unpaid toil much of these lands 

ad been won, were excluded from all share in the 


fruit of their conquest.” 


(2) Social disabilities 

The Patricians formed a. separate class as well as Tntermar- 
a separate caste, and so looked upon the Plebeians riage for- 
as social inferiors. Thus they forbade intermarriage bidden. 
between the two orders and did not allow the Ple- 
beians to take part in their religious rites and cere- 
monies. 
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They had no 
voice in the 
government. 


(3) Political Disabilities a: 

The Plebeians were excluded from all political 
power. The consulship and other magistracies, as 
well as the higher degrees of priesthood, were con- 
fined exclusively to the Patricians. 


(4) Ignorance of Law 4 
The laws were known only to the Patricians. 
The Plebeians being kept ignorant of the legal pro- 


ceedings, were entirely at the mercy of the Patrician 
magistrates, Ü 


Summary of Plebeian grievances :—(1) The 
Plebeians were sorely oppressed by the severity of 
the law of debt ; (2) deprived of the enjoyment of 
public lands; (3) regarded as social inferiors; (4) 
excluded from all offices and political powers ; and 
(5) kept ignorant of law. 


Period of struggle :—The ‘struggle lasted for 
nearly two hundred years and may be divided into 


two periods. First period, from 494 to 450 B.C., dur- ' 


ing which the Plebeians fought for the protection of 
their lives and liberties, and the object of their attack 
was the despotic authority of the Patrician magis- 
trates. Second period, 450 to 300 B.C., during which 
they were trying to secure equal political rights and 
equal social status. 

*Steps by which the grieva: 


nces of the Plebeians were 
removed 


The first important measure of relief which the 
Plebeians secured was the Lex Valerio de Provoca- 
tione or the law relating to appeals which was en- 
acted in 509 B.C. Tt provided that, in criminal trials 
where the life or the rights of a citizen were at 
stake, there should always be an appeal from the 
sentence of a magistrate to the whole assembly- 
This law secured protection to the Plebeians from 
the arbitrary exercise of powers by Patrician. magis- 
trates. 


+ Appointment of Tribunes i 
aa the Patricians would not mitigate the seve- 


————— 
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rity of the laws of debt, the Plebeians at the end of First seces- . 
a campaign against the Volscians, left Rome in a sion of the 
body in 494 B.C. They withdrew to a hill called Plebeians 
Mons Sacer (Sacred Mount) and determined to aes 
build a new city there, This incident is known as 4 
first Secession to the Sacred Mount. At this the 
Patricians took alarm, because the wholesale with- 

drawal of the Plebeians, who formed the large por- 

tion of the soldiers, left Rome helpless against foreign 

enemies. So they opened negotiations. A compro- 

mise was effected by which it was declared (a) that The duties 
the existing debts should be cancelled and that the and func- 
imprisoned debtors should be set free; and (b) none of the 
that two Plebeian officers called Tribunes should be" 
elected annually to protect the Plebeians from 

wrong, The main duty of the Tribunes was to pro- 

tect the Plebeians from the harsh and unjust sen- 

tences of the Patrician magistrates. To enable 

them to perform this duty they were invested with 

the power of veto called intercessio by which they 

could prevent a magistrate’s sentence from being 

carried out and could even forbid the execution of 

decrees of the Senate. The persons of the Tribunes 

were declared sacred and inviolable. ‘They were not 

to leave the city for more than a day so that they 

might always be at hand to offer aid. Their num- 

ber was, in course of time, raised from two to ten. 

(c) At the same time two other officers called Aediles 

were appointed and they were entrusted with the 

charge of legal matters affecting the Plebeians. 


* V.B—The institution of the tribunate is an 
important landmark in the history of Rome. For 
in course of time the tribunes helped the Plebs to 
secure full political rights and social privileges. 
This they did by the exercise of intercessio (veto) 
by which they could stop the whole machinery of 


government. 


(2) Agrarian Law of Spurious Cassius 
In 486 B.C. Spurious Cassius, a consul, brought 
forward a law enacting that a portion of the public 


The Jaws 


were 


codifi 
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uld be divided among the poor Plebeians 
Ina B the Patricians should pay rent for the land 
they held. This was the first Agrarian Law in the 
Roman history. The law was passed in the teeth of 
a strong Patrician opposition, but was never acted 
upon owing to the violence of the Patricians. They 
condemned S. Cassius to death on a charge of aiming 
at kingly power. 


(3) The First Publilian Law (471 B.C.) 

This law—so called from the Tribune Publilius 
Volero who proposed it—enacted that henceforth 
the election of the tribunes and Plebeian ædiles 
should take place in the assembly of Plebs known 
as Concilium Plebis Tributim. Thus the Patricians 
could no longer control the election of the tribunes. 
This law had the effect of recognising the concilium 
Plebis as part of the Roman constitution which 
henceforth ranked with the assemblies of the cen- 
turies and curies. 


* (4) The Decemvirate (451 B.C.) 


There was no written law in Rome to limit the 
authority and to regulate decision of the Patrician. 
magistrates. Hence they could treat the Plebeians 
with arbitrary injustice. The Plebeians, therefore, 
demanded the publication of law. After a long 
struggle of eight yearg three.commissioners were ap- 
pointed and sent to Greece to study the legal system 
of the Greeks. When they returned and submitted 
their report a board of ten commissioners (decem- 
virs) was appointed for one year to draw up a code 
of laws and to carry on the government, All other 
magistracies were suspended for the time being. The 
first Decemvirate drew up a code of Ten Tables 
which received the sanction of the Comitia of the 
Centuries. But as the work of legislation was still 
incomplete, a second Decemvirate was appointed, 
for another year, which framed two other tables. 
Thus was formulated the code, Twelve Tables; 
which formed the foundation of all Roman laws in 


the future. 
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* Nature of Twelve Tables 

These tables formed the foundation of the Ro- 
man jurisprudence. They did not frame altogether 
new laws but simply systematised existing usages 
relating to both private and public life. Hence the 
Plebeians got little direct relief from them. But 
the very fact of the publication of the laws safe- 
guarded the Plebeians against arbitrary judicial deci- 


sions and punishments. 


(5) Fall of the Decemyirate ' 
In the first year of their office the Decemvirs Their 
ly. But in the second year, led by Appius tyranny. 
they assumed the character of irresponsible 
Claudius ruled with unchecked despotism. 
He instigated the murder of Dentatus, the cham- 
pion of the popular cause, and was the cause of the 
sad death of Virginia whose beauty had excited his 


lust, 


ruled wise 
Claudius, 
tyrants. 


Enraged at these high-handed acts the Plebeians ae, oe 


left Rome and seceded for the second time in 449 Fesults 
B.C. This had the desired effect. The Decem- Ç 
virate was abolished, the old magistracies (consuls 

and tribunes) were restored and the Valerio-Hora- 

tian laws (proposed by Consuls Valererius and Ho- *Valerio- 
ratius) were passed. These laws formed the second Horatian 


great charter of the Plebeian rights. They ran ews. 


as follows :— 

1) The resolutions passed by the Plebeians 
in the Concilium Plebis, called Plebiscita, should 
have the force of laws and should be binding upon 
the Patricians and Plebeians alike. 

(2) Every Roman citizen should have a right 
of appeal to the people against the decision of the 
supreme magistrate. 

(8) The persons of the tribunes and other 
Plebeian magistrates should be sacred and anybody 
injuring them should be outlawed. 

These laws made the Plebiscita of the Concilium 
Plebis as effective and binding as the laws passed by 


Effects of 
these laws- 


Third 


secession. 
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mitia Centuriata. Thus the Concilium Plebis 
Bie ee which was a purely Plebeian assembly, 
was put on a level of legislative equality with the 
Comitia Centuriata. The result was that the Ple- 
beians got control over legislation. 


SECOND PERIOD OF THE STRUGGLE 
* (6) Lex Canuleia (445 B.C.) 

This law sanctioned intermarriage between the ` 
Patricians and the Plebeians and thus put the latter 
on a footing of social equality with the former. It 
thus removed the most irritating obstacle to harmony 
between the two orders. This law was passed as 
the result of the third secession of the Plebs. 

‘Tactics Employed by the Patricians to Keep Power to them- 
selves 

The Plebeians aimed at consulship, the highest 
executive office in the state. The Patricians, fores 
seeing that the time would come when the highest” 
offices of the state must be thrown open to the Ple: 
beians, divided and thus weakened the powers O 
the consuls by creating new offices. They abolishe 
the consulship and appointed in its stead Military 
Tribunes with consular power. Their number va 
ried from three to six and they were to be chose 
equally from the Patricians and Plebeians. But o 
Patricians took care to keep in their hands the CY I 
powers of the consuls by creating two new ofcon 
called Censors. They were to be chosen exclusive 
from the Patricians and some of the most import? i 
functions of the consuls were transferred to t d 
Their duty was to take the census of the citizens S 
arrange the people according to their rank an 
perty and to make up the list of the Senate. 

(7) In 421 B.C. the Plebeians got the E 
of holding the office of a Quaestor. The Qu i 
were the paymasters of the state. ç 
(8) *How the Plebeians got Consulship the sn ak 

As the result of the Gallie invasion and t rab 

é Á : nside J 
of Rome, the distress of the Plebeians co ay wile 
increased. Their lands were ravaged an 
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houses destroyed. To cultivate their farms and to 

rebuild their houses they had to borrow money from 

the Patricians and were consequently subjected to 

the oppression of the Patrician creditors. Many 

of them were carried away to bondage. M. Manlius, 

the preserver of the Capitol, took up the cause of 

the poor debtors. For this he incurred the displea- 

sure of the Patricians who condemned him to death 

on a charge of aiming at royal power. The unjust 

death of Manlius convinced the Plebeians that with- 

out consulship they had no chance of having their 
grievances redressed or of getting equal political 

rights. So in 376 B.C. the Tribunes C. Licinius Provisions of 
Stolo and L. Sextius brought forward three laws oe Licinian, 
famous in history as the Licinian Rogations. These Rogations, 
Were :— | 

(a)y That in future, the office of military 
tribunes should be abolished, the consuls should be 
restored and that one of the two consuls must be 
a Plebeian. 

i, 2) „That no citizen should be allowed to hold 
more than 500 jugera of the public land. 

(8) That the interest already paid by the 
debtor should be deducted from the principal, and 
the debt thus reduced should be repaid in three 
annual instalments. 

The Patricians did all in their power to prevent 
the passing of these laws. But the two tribunes 

* Maintained a heroic struggle by exercising their 
Power of veto and thus suspending all public busi- 
ness, After a protracted struggle of ten years the 
firmness of the tribunes prevailed and the rogations 
became law in 367 B.C. ; 


* Importance of the Licinian Laws 

‘hese laws improved the condition of the poor ry 
debtors and gave them a share in the public land. Saal cae 
Above all, they threw open to the Plebeians the high- cal rights to 
est executive office in the state. By securing the con- the Plebeians. 
sulship to the Plebeians these laws gave them an un- i 
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i i Hence 

i d share in the headship of the state. _ Hen 
Tee important step was taken in the direction. 
of the equalisation of the two orders, These laws 


/ he 
therefore, be called the Magna Charta of t] 
Aa They virtually brought the long struggle 
to a close. 


Praetorship 

When the consulship was thrown open to the 
Plebeians a new office Was created, viz., that of the 
Praetor. As a compromise the judicial duties were 
taken away from the consuls and were transferred 
‘to the Praetor who ici 


Note :—The institution of Praetorship like that 
of the Military Tribunes shows i 
which the Patrici 


Tl 
selves. They beli 


get it. 


(9) The Second Publilian Laws (339 B.C.) 

. These laws, passed by the Dictator Publilius 
Philo, provided— (a) That th isci 
the Plebs in 


upon all the 


ve hee i Was that it gave 
il edom to the Popular ass mbly 

y diminishing the Senate’s islati 
and reducing its Sanction to cae anal eee 


TI 
Beta Í ; 


(10) Lex Oguinia (300 B.C. 
It inereased the n 
umber of th, i 
gurs and threw o en d ofans and au- 
hen Den these Sacred 


Offices to the 
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(11) Lex Hortensia (287 B.C.) 


This law was passed as the result of the last Last 
secession of the Plebeians. It gave the force of law secession. 
to the plebiscita (resolutions of the Plebeians) by Lye 
making them binding upon all citizens and depriv- x 
ing the Senate of its power of giving or withholding This law 
its sanction. It thus gave the Plebeian assembly ended the 
complete legislative independence and made the struggle. 
Comitia Tributa the supreme legislative power in 
the state. This law marks the final step in the equa- 


lisation of the two orders. 


Results of the Struggle 


(1) The conclusion of the long struggle bet- The Plebei- 
ween the two orders secured the unity of the Romans ans gained 
at home. Henceforth the two orders felt Unie eS a 
selves as one people. Till now the government of soy Base 
Rome had been the rule of a particular class. But 
with the disappearance of all political distinctions 
the government became a moderate republic. 
Secondly, the union of the two orders strengthened 
the state and so Rome was able to enter upon a 


Career of conquest and expansion. 


Character of the Struggle 


_ The struggle was carried on with great modera- 
tion. There were seldom riot or bloodshed. Sel- 
dom has any contest in history involving such im- 
Portant issues been decided by such peaceful and 


constitutional means. The two parties never forgot 
their duties to the state and sank their differences 
Whenever threatened by an external enemy. The 
Struggle was a constitutional one and it was carried 
on with constitutional weapons. “he respect for 
law and authority and the true spirit of patriotism 
displayed by the Romans eminently fitted them for 
the mastery of the world. 
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REVIEW 
A. The External and Internal History 
Republican Period 
The external 


Rome is a story of 
to wage against her 


of the Early 


history of the early Republican period of 
a series of defensive wars which Rome had 
neighbours. These were the Etruscans, Vols- 
cians and Æquians. On the whole Rome was successful. She 
not only maintained her position but extended her power in 
South Etruria. 


The internal history of the period is a talo of the obstinate 
struggle between the two orders—Patricians and Plebeians, In 
this struggle the Plebeians by di 
the Patricians and even! 


secured equal social stat; and 
political rights. The dangers whi Ne 


(2) 
They codified the laws 


brought the str 
i uggle to a 
e consulship to the Plebeians (867 


Š It made the 
Y in the State, 


CHAPTER IV 


EXPANSION OF ROME IN ITALY 


Samnites 


The Samnites were a race of hardy mountaineers Importance 


inhabiting the highlands of central and southern of the 
Italy. They were of Sabine origin. They were the Samnite 
most formidable enemy which the®Romans had yet wars. 


encountered. So the contest between the Romans 
and Samnites was really a struggle for the sovereignty 
of Italy. The Samnite wars lasted, with a few in- 


ee peace, for 53 years. 
irst Samnite War (343—341 B.C.) 

The cause of the First Samnite War was the inva- 
sion of Campania by the Samnites. Hard pressed 
by the Samnites, the Campanians applied to Rome 
for help, offering to place Capua in their hands. The 
Romans, though in alliance with the Samnites, could 
not resist the temptation of possessing such a rich 
city and so sent help. Thus the war began. 


Events 

The Romans first defeated the Samnites at the 
foot of Mount Gaurus, then at Suessula and lastly at 
Saticula, But a mutiny broke out in the Roman 
camp at Capua. This, as well as the threatening 
attitude of the Latins, prevented them from prose- 
cuting the war further. So they concluded a treaty 
Of alliance with the Samnites in 341 B.C. The 
general result of this war was to make Roman in- 
uence predominant in Campania. 

THE LATIN WAR (340—338 B.C.) 


— 


Tts Cause 
The growing power 


“oy 


of Rome excited the alarm y, Ó 
Of the Latins. They felt that their alliance with erie 


ome practically meant their subjection to the Ro- equal rights. 


Mans. So they sent envoys demanding that the two 
R—3 
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i tate ; that — 
i should henceforth form a single s 3 
half of five Senate and one of the tyo sonras, sao 
i n from the Latins. This claim to L 
PAS a to the Romans who refused to entertam 
such proposals. So the war began in 340 B.C. 


Events 


t 
‘his war lasted for three years. The greates' 
A Pa the war was fought at the river Vigseris a 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, in which the, Smanos 
were victorious. They obtained another pren at 
Trifanum. The war came to a close with the fall o 
Pedum, the last stronghold of the Latins. 


ge *Results 


The Romans dissolved the Latin League which 
ude of henceforth ceased to exist as a political body. They 
eto- took care to prevent combination amongst the Latin 


cities by forbidding matrimonial and commercial re- 
Th lations between the citizens of 


different cities. They 

made separate treaties with separate cities, granting 

them diferent kinds of privileges. Some were given 

full Roman citizenship, some got partial citizenship 

í while some were deprived of their lands. But all of 
them were, } 


re, however, given hopes of acquiring full 
oman citizenship if they remained loyal. In this 


Politic way Rome secured the fidelity of the Latin 
Cities, P 


g challenged by a Tusculan office? 
led him. I į 


He carried the s ils to his 
poils 
rquatus condemned him to death for breach © 
This conduct sh 

more value on the 
The other story ; 
state. Consul P: 
in a dream that 


e 
other must perish, Whereupon he ple! Re FERU . 
into the thickest of 
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The Second Samnite War 

Cause :—The Romans were at war with the 
Greek cities of Palxopolis and Neapolis because 
their inhabitants ravaged the lands of the Roman 
settlers in Campania. The Samnites, jealous of the 
extension of Roman power, helped the Greek cities ; 
so the Romans, after subduing the Greek cities, de- 
clared war against the Samnites. 


Events 
This war lasted for twenty-two years, 326 to 304 

B.C. During the first period of the war the Romans 
Were generally successful and the Samnites were com- 
pelled to sue for peace. During the second period 
(821-315 B.C.) the Samnites were uniformly success- 
ful. Caius Pontius, the great Samnite general, block- 
ed up the whole Roman army in a narrow pass called 
the Caudine Forks and compelled it to surrender. 
He released the consuls and the army on their pro- 
Mising to make alliance with the Samnites on equal 
terms and to restore all conquests made during the 
War. But the Roman senate refused to ratify this 
humiliating convention and so the war went on. 

uring the third or last period of the war the tide 
of success turned in favour of the Romans. The 
amnites were aided by the risings of the Etruscans 
and Umbrians. But Roman_ perseverance proved 
Successful in the end. The Romans defeated the 
“truscans and their allies at Perusia and Mevania. 

hey then defeated the Samnites and captured Bo- 
Vianum, their chief stronghold. Disheartened by 
the fall of this city, the Samnites sued for peace which 
Was granted. 
Result 

The Roman power was established in central 

Ttaly where the Samnites had to acknowledge the 
Supremacy of Rome. 


The Third Samnite War (298—290 B.C.) 


Harassed by the plundering raids of the Samnites, 
the inhabitants of Lucania implored the assistance 


The great 
Samnite 
victory at 
Caudine 
Forks, 
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- The Romans, glad of a pretext for subdu- 
ee dangerous highlanders, declared war against 
the Samnites. The Etruscans, the Umbrians and 


the Gauls made common cause with the Samnites 
and so this war was a des 


perate struggle of the seve- 
ral Italian races to shake off the power of Rome. 
Events 


A great battle was fought in 295 B.C. at Senti- 
num in which the Roman general, Fabius Maximus, 
It crushed defeated the confederate army with great slaughter. 
the Samnite This victory broke up the coalition against Rome, 
poya: The Samnites, left to themselves, kept up a fitful 
struggle for five years 


„in the course of which C. 
Pontius, the brave Samnite general, was captured and 
put to death. The Samnites at ] 


at last submitted and 
were compelled to renew their 


league with Rome 
(290 B.C. 
Results 
Roman Supremacy was established in Campania, 
Apulia and Lucania, t£, Over the whole of central 
taly. Rome subdued her greatest rival who dis- 
puted her Supremacy in I aly. 
Subjugation of Northern Ttaly 
After the Third Sammi 
à i :& Samnite War the n- 
e over Ed their arms agamst the Etruse eae 
the Gauls, had renewed h 


a and Gauls who 
rth. A great battle 
mans inflict Ai a foe ih the Bo 
RRi Thi crushing defeat on their combined 
nant tie Is yictory, crushed ¿he Etruscans and 

poy for the next sixty 


ostilities in the no 


Rome’s car, 
Condition of Contact with t 
Greek cities Th 
in southern 
Ttaly. 


eer of conquest i 
he Greek E ka brought her in 


Southern Italy- 

» had now fallen 

Moreover, 
Lucanians av 

S there was no unity among 

mbine to Tesist these attacks 
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and some of them looked to Rome for support. But 
the city of Tarentum still retained her former power 
and was jealous of the extension of Roman power in 
the south. 


“Causes of the Tarentine War 

“The city of “Tarenfum wanted to establish her 
supremacy over the other Greek cities and so was 
jealous of Roman interference in Greek affairs. 
There was a treaty between Rome and Tarentum by 
which the Romans had engaged not to sail in ships of 
war round the Lacinian promontory into the Gulf 
of Tarentum. But in 282 B.C. the Greek city of 
Thurii being attacked by the Lucanians implored 
Rome’s help. The Romans, in consequence, des- 
patched a small fleet of ten ships which sailed into 
the harbour of Tarentum. Enraged at this violation 
of the treaty the Tarentines attacked the Roman 
fleet, destroyed four vessels and killed the admiral. 
They then marched against Thurii, dismissed the 
Roman garrison and plundered the town. The Ro- 
Mans sent ambassadors to demand satisfaction but 
they were insulted and all compensation was refused. 
Thereupon the Romans declared war against the 

oe 
“Chief Events 

As the Tarentines were not strong enough to fight 
against the Romans, they invited the help of Pyrrhus 
the king of Epirus. Pyrrhus, who was both 
adventurous and ambitious, readily responded to the 
call and landed at Tarentum with a large army. He 
began to train and discipline the luxurious Taren- 
tines and then met the Roman army at Heraclea 
in 280 B.C. Pyrrhus was victorious but lost a large 
number of his best troops. He then sought to con- 
clude an advantageous peace, but the Romans re- 
Jected his proposals. So he marched towards Rome 
but was in the end compelled to retreat. _ The war 
Went on and Pyrrhus obtained another victory at 
Asculum at a heavy loss. He then concluded a 
truce with the Romans and crossed over to Sicily in 


Tarentum 
became 
jealous of 
Roman 
power in 
the south, 


Career of 
Pyrrhus in 


Italy. 
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response to an invitation from the Syracusan Greeks 


Pyrrhus was 
defeated, 


Different 

stages in 

Rome's 
expansion, 


Rome de- 
feats the 
Etruscans 
and becomes 
supreme in 
southern 
Etruria. 


who sought his aid against the Carthaginians. He 
remained in Sicily for about two 


years gaining some 
But he soon became un- 
ghtiness and so returned to Italy 
in 276 B.C. He recovered Locri which had revolted 
to the Romans. Pyrrhus next met the Roman army, 
led by Consul M. Curious, at Benevyentum in 275 
B.C. But he was signally defeated and compelled 
to return to Epirus. The garrison he left behind at 
Tarentum surrendered in 272 B.C. and the war came 
to a close. 


Result 


The whole of southern Italy passed into the 
hands of the Romans whose power now extended 
over tie whole of the peninsula south of the Rubicon. 


success in the beginning. 
popular for his hau 
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Thus, by the end of the fifth century B.C. Rome be- 
came mistress of all the plain country on both sides 
of the Tiber. 

But before long the Romans met with a serious Sack of 

disaster. The Gauls captured and burnt their city. Rome by 
Taking advantage of Rome’s helpless position her the Gauls. 
old enemies such as the Aequians, the Volscians and 
the Etruscans invaded Roman territory. What was 
worse still was the revolt of some of the Latin allies. 
Thus surrounded by a ring of enemies Rome had to 
face a very critical situation. She, héwever, proved 
equal to the crisis. She overcame her enemies one 
by one and recovered her supreme position in the 
plain country. 

Till now Rome had been defending and conso- 
lidating her position against her hostile neighbours. 

When these had been disposed of, she began to look 

farther afield and proceeded to the subjugation of the 

whole peninsula. Her first step in this direction was m 

the conquest of Latium. The Latin allies of Rome Monee es 
found themselves reduced to a position of inferiority Latins, i 
as the result of Rome’s growing power. Hence they 

demanded complete equality with the Romans. The 

Latin War which followed the rejection of this de- 

mand, resulted in the establishment of Roman supre- 

Macy over the whole of Latium. ; 

Next came a series of wars with the Samnites, a Further 
race of hardy mountaineers living in the highlands eqpansion 
of central and southern Italy. These sturdy people Sree ae eae 
offered the most stubborn resistance to the extension result of the 
of Roman power. On many an occasion the Romans Samnite 
suffered defeat and disgrace, but their discipline and wars. 
Perseverance eventually crowned their efforts with 
Success, As the result of the First Samnite War the 

mans became supreme in Campania. Two other 
Wars followed with the result that the power of the 
amnites was broken and Rome established her sup- 
Temaey over the whole of central, and a considerable 
Portion of southern Italy. 

The southward extension of Romes power 

brought her into conflict with the powerful Greek 


Conquest of 
the Greek 
cities in 
southern 
Italy. 


Rome sub- 
dues the 
Gauls of 
northern 
Italy. 


Their 
tenacity of 
purpose, 
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i he 

y of Tarentum. The Tarentines secured t 
ae Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus. After a ew 
initial successes Pyrrhus was completely defeated aN 
Beneventum. As the result of this victory the Ro 
mans became supreme in southern Italy. Thus Rome 


became mistress of _all Italy to the south of the 
Marca and the Rubicon. 


In the north the Gauls were the great enemies 
of Rome. After the Third Samnite War the Romans 
defeated the Gauls and their Etruscan allies at Lake 
Vadimo and thus secured control 


over northern 
Etruria. After the First Punic War the Gauls prov- 


ed to be very troublesome but they suffered a severe 
defeat at the battle of Telamon, This led to the ex- 
tension of Roman supremacy up to the valley of 
the river Po. The Gauls were finally reduced after 
the Second Punic War and were thoroughly Roma- 
nised. (See page 53). i 


* Causes of Roman Success 


The main cause which contributed to the success 
of the Romans was their indomitable energy and dog- 
ged perseverance, n many of the wars which they 
fought against the Itali 
and disgrace, but they ne They stuck 
d came out 


Sten Conquest by estab- 
gaining the goodwill of the con- 
quered peoples. They | 
rent conquered ata then 
1S accounts for t 
Secondly, the Ro: 
Isunion am 


tive combinatio 


Roman power: 
e En helped by ag 
s, whi 7 Coe 
n against them, Ate 
ter ee consolidated Her Conquests 
ome secured her hold upon all T ) 
. . b a. 
pn E (b) constructing R sod 
e) incorporating 
with herif the conquered People more or less 
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A. Roman Colonies 


The colonies were settlements of Roman. citizens Nature of 
on the Jand of the conquered people. Thus they Roman 
were like bits of Rome cut off and scattered all over °9lonies. 
Italy. These colonies served a twofold purpose : 

(1) They were like garrisons of soldiers in the midst 
of conquered territories, which served to keep the 
Italians in check; (2) Secondly, they helped to 
spread Roman ideas and manners among the con- 


quered population. 


B. Roman Roads 


The Romans were great road-makers. Their They served 
roads were made with the military purpose of facili- military 
tating the march of troops from one part of the coun- Purpose. 
try to the other. Many of these roads branched off 
from the capital in various directions and so they 
served as so many chains by which Rome bound the 


conquered cities to herself. 


“C. Organisation of Italy 
1) Roman policy :—In governing Italy the policy of 

Rates adopted Aie ‘policy of divide and rule.’ Rone tee 

ey broke up the existing confederations, isolated wards the 
the ‘cities from one another and made all of them fọpquered 
look to Rome as their centre and leader. They gave “"*"* 
Partial rights of citizenship to some of the dependent 
states, while with others they concluded separate 
alliances. Thus emerged two distinct policies, that 
of incorporation and that of separate alliance. Rome 
retained a strict control over the conquered states in 
Matters of general policy but allowed them consider- 
able independence in the management of their inter- 
hal affairs, This liberal policy of non-interference 
in local concerns kept the conquered people faith- 
ful to Rome. 


. (2) Method of Organisation :—The Romans Threefold 
divided the population of Italy into three main division of 
Classes :—(a) Roman citizens, (b) inhabitants of the people. 


municipia and (c) the allies. 


They had 
full privi- 
leges. 


They had 
limited 
privileges. 


Their 
privileges 
lepended 
on special 
treaties, 


Meaning of 
the term 
Latin 
franchise. 
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I. Roman Citizens (Cives Romani) —These in- 


"cluded (1) the citizens of the 88 tribes or wards into 


i s then divided, (2) citizens of Ro- 
Beare Fa Een parts of Italy, and (3) citi- 
zens of municipal towns upon whom the Roman 
franchise was conferred. All these citizens taken to- 
gether formed the governing body of Rome. 


Il. The citizens of Municipia were allowed 
limited rights of Roman citizenship, that is, Roman 
citizenship without the right of voting or holding pub- 


lic office. They had only the, rights of trade and 
intermarriage with Rome. 2 


UI. The Socii or allies were subdivided into 
two classes :— (a) the Latins and (b) the free and 
allied cities. 


(a) The term Latini w 
nies which enjoyed Latin franchise and not Roman 
franchise. They possessed commercial and certain 
other privileges in pri 


t ate law. But their distinctive 
public right was the capacity 


ul Ë ° for acquiring Roman 
citizenship. Any citizen of a Latin colony could 
become a Roman citizen by holding a magistracy in 
his own town, 


as applied to those colo- 


) allied cities (civitates œde- 
rate) included the rest of Italy. Ë i 
various degrees of subjecti 


rights and 


4 e Arangemeny 
š arte 
with each of them, But t s) Which Rome had made 


to the 


in the management of th 


1 n eir internal affair L were 
subject to Rome In foreign Policy, a: 

Nore—The term Latin f 
a technical sense, It 


the Latins only. 


S the rights ai l privi 
members of the Latin League and privi 


0 
Rome, so that states enjoying Similar 


; ; Privileges were said to 
have Latin franchise, no matter yy] š 


hether they were Latins or not- 
— 


leges which the 


CHAPTER V 


THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION IN THE THIRD 
CENTURY B.C. 


Nature of the Constitution 
The Roman constitution was ¿m theory a re- 
Public. There was no hereditary rank, no hereditary Republic 
office. The magistrates were elected by them theory, 
People and the Senate was filled by ex-magistrates. aristocracy 
But as the magistracies carried no salary, only then fact. 
rich men were as a rule candidates for them. Thus 
the high offices tended to be the monopoly of a few 
aristocratic families. Thus, in practice, the Roman 
Constitution was an oligarchy or aristocracy. 
Parts of the Constitution 
The machinery of the constitution consisted of 
three parts—the senate, the popular assemblies and 
Ne magistracies. 
L *The Senate 
Originally an advisory council, the Senate in Its powers 
Course of time became the supreme power in the and | 
State. Its authority did not rest upon Jaw but upon functions, 
Ong usage and the prestige of its members. It was 
Composed of 300 members chosen from the ex-magis- 
rates and as such represented the wisdom and expe- 
"ence of the state. Its power was very great. (a) 
t controlled legislation as its approval was neces- 
Sary before any law could be proposed to the popu- 
lar assemblies. (b) Its authority was absolute in 
matters relating to finance, provincial gov- 
ernment and foreign relations. Thus it control- 
ed the public purse, appointed the provincial gov- 
thors, carried on negotiations with foreign states 
and appointed ambassadors from its own body. 
The Popular Assemblies 
(1) Comitia Curiata:—It was the earliest 
Popular assembly and was composed exclusively of 


It was 


Patricians 
and rich 
Plebeians, 


Its func- 
tions. 
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Patricians. It had lost its ancient power and met 


only as a matter of form to transact certain formal 
and religious business. 


* (2) Comitia Centuriata :—It w 
composed of Of both Patricians and Plebcians. 


as composed 
Tt usurped the 


powers of the Comitia Curiata and, for a time, be- 
came the sovereign assembly of the nation. It con- 


sisted of thirty- 
into five classe: 


five tribes, each tribe being divided 
S graded according to their wealth. 


Each class was further subdivided into several centu- 


ries. The Comitia Centuriata 
officials, discussed questions o 
ercised the highest judicial fu 
capital sentences 
could be heard only by this a 
(8) Comitia Tributa :—Tt w 
people including Pa 

Tt met and voted a 
At first it for 


of the whole 
beians alike. 


not man by man. 


and also elected 


disappearance 


the mi 


Patrician and the Plebei 


Sovereign legislati 


pr 


from the Sella Cu 
they sat in the S 


enate 
were the Quæstor: 


» Ædile 


Roman citizen whi 


» Consors and Praetors, Ti san sach J 


S 


ve bod 


aetors. 


» Was the 0 
only. IL could b ET 


9 aspir 


(technica 


elected the higher state 
f war and peace and ex 
nctions. Appeals against 


lly called pro vocatio) 
ssembly, 


(See p. 14). 


as the assembly 
tricians and Ple- 


nor magistrates. But with 


x, this assembly became the 


The 


s and the 
ed to the 


he state, 


a is to be distinguish 
m Plebis Tributim, The Comiti@ 


he whole people meet 
Tt was summo; 
y consuls or ped 


and presided ove 


Concilium Plebis, on 
mbly of the Plebeian§ 


ned and presided oyer only 
2. tribunes. 


ey were so ca. 


(ornamented i 


chairs) on whi of 
urule magistrat® 
Tribunes. Even 
consulship had 
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pass through a regular gradacion of public offices þe- 
ginning from the questorship. 


(1) Consuls 
On the abolition of the monarchy the royal power They were 
was entrusted to two high officials called consuls. the highest 
They were the highest executive officers of the state officers. 
both in civil and military affairs. They conyoked 
the Senate and the assemblies and’ presided over 
their deliberations. They commanded the army 
and had full power of life and death over soldiers. . 
They held office for a year during which they were 
invested with the regal imperium which represented 
the majesty of the Roman State. It comprised the 
right of commanding the army and of administering 
Justice. 
(2) Praetors 
Originally there was one praetor, called Praetor They were 
Urbanus, whose chief duty it was to administer civil next in rank 
Justice to the Roman citizens. Subsequently another t° consuls. 
praetor was added called Praetor Perigrinus who 
decided cases in which foreigners were concerned. 
The Praetors had imperium and so could summon 
e Senate and assume military commands. With 
the extension of Rome’s foreign conquests four other 
Praetors were added who acted as provincial goy- 
€rnors, 


(8) *Censors r 
There were two Censors in Rome and their office 

Was technically the highest in the state as it was 
Usually held by an ex-consul. They were elected 

Very five years and held office for one year and a 
half. Their duties were threefold: (1) They had Duties of 
to make the census or register of the valuation of Censors. 
he property of every Roman citizen. Such yalua- 

ìon determined the position of every citizen in the 
State and formed the basis for the assessment of the 
Property-tax. They filled up all vacancies in the 

nate. (2) Secondly, they possessed a general 
Control over the moral conduct of all citizens and 
Punished acts of private as well as public immorality. 


They were 
the lowest 
magistrates, 


Extra- 
ordinary 
magistrates, 


~ NB.—Critical Note 
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They could even inflict political degradation by ex- 
pelling the senators from the Senate and the citi- 
zens from their tribes. (3) Thirdly, they admi- 
nistered the finances of the state under the direction 


of the Senate and supervised public roads and build- 
ings. 


(4) Quaestors 


They were the paymasters of the state. It was 
their duty to receive the revenues and to discharge 
the expenses of the civil and military services. 

(S) Ædiles 


Originally it was a Plebeian office but two curule 


ho might be Pat- 


(6) Tribunes 


The tribunate was 
du 


A an exclusive] ja e 
The chief duty of the bine SN Plebeian offic 
beiatis from wrong, 


Was la protect the Ple- 

i Y exercising their veto (inter- 

eaten they could Prevent the consuls He sum- 

comitia of ù aate and from proposing laws to the 

e Siate E R l ople. _As their Persons were sacred, 

ey could isos) ae en a go Control over them while 

T 3 yen a consul i 3 i 

number was Taised from two ene Se a 
(7) Dictators j 


Ordinary magistrates 
mes of danger, whether 
sak They were often appointe 
after thé Pune wP ats of the republic but seldom 

© Wars. During his term of office the 
TE Checked authority in all mat 
The Rom 


z: an constitutio s 
and balances combini » Was a system of check 
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oligarchy and democracy. “The two consuls repre- Merits and 
sented the royal authority but their power was held defects of 
in check by the tribunes. The Senate was virtually je Roman 
an oligarchic council composed of ex-magistrates. ` nstikution: 
But it lacked legal basis for its power and so could 

not go to extremes. The very multiplicity of as- 

semblies prevented any from becoming too strong. 

But the great defect of the Roman constitution was 

the absence of a central power of compulsion. The 

different assemblies and the different offices with their 

clashing powers, tended to exalt the authority of the 

Senate which could play off one authority against 

another. 


SERVICE. 3 
x. 
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EXPANSION OF ROME BEYOND ITALY 
RES Wil lam 
< Carthage and Its Constitution 
>ne 


age was founded as a colony by the Phæ- 
fuerte in 825 B.C. It rose to ee nes by 
Its colonies. commerce and soon became the see ma Ya a s: 
commercial power of the western Me a ansa. 
Its trading stations were scattered everywhere and 
it extended its supremacy over the greater portion oi 
northern Africa. Sardinia and Corsica yere among 
its earliest conquests and it also held a large part 
of Sicily. The Carthaginians spoke Hebrew and be- 

longed to the Semitic race of mankind, 
In constitution Carthage w. 


as an oligarchical re- 
public. There were two annu 


al magistrates, called 
ncil of 104 mem- 
oman constitution. 
W aristocratic fami- 
e chief offices of the 


of wealth 
an exten, 


resources of 
commerce 


er disposal and was the 


Western Mediterranean. 
and, was w 


‘as without any extensive 
' mparatively ša 
Superiority g 
of Rome in over Carthage, Her land freee aaa a eas 
military ` soldiers who 
power, 


m patriotic motives 
and home, Carthage: 
depended upon mercenary sol- 
only far pay and plunder. ` Suci 
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soldiers of fortune lacked the fire of patriotism and 
so their loyalty was liable to break down under the 
strain of adverse circumstances. In nayal power 
Carthage had certain advantages. She had the sasa of 
command of the sea and had the best vessels and the Carthage. 
most expert seamen. But these advantages were 
largely neutralised by the loss of naval efficiency due 
to the slackness arising from many years of undis- 
puted supremacy. In the result the Romans, al- 
though inexperienced in naval warfare, more than 


held their own against the Carthaginians. 


_ Carthage had a serious point of weakness in the 
discontent of her subjects. Her government was Discontent 
arsh and oppressive and so her subject allies were bta Be 
ready to revolt against her as soon as they found an Carthage. 
opportunity. Rome, on the other hand, possessed 
the gift of assimilating the conquered peoples and 


securing their loyalty by liberal policy. 


Lastly, the Carthaginians had no unity at home. Want of 
Their government was a selfish oligarchy and the national 


‘governing class was more eager to retain its power Solidarity in 
‘arthage 


y corrupt means than to promote national interests. fae te bad 
hey were suspicious of men of genius and so were government 
not disposed to render adequate help to their talent- a 
ed generals. The selfish and short-sighted policy of 
e wealthy aristocrats fatally affected military ope- 
rations abroad. The Romans, on the other hand, 
ad in the Senate a body of men whose firmness and 
unwavering support gave proper „guidance to the 
nation during the most critical period of the Second 


unic War. 


In spite of these drawbacks Carthage had some Strong 
strong points which made the Punic wars the most points of 
Serious struggle in which Rome was ever engaged. Carthage. 

arthage was fortunate in producing a family of un- 
Paralleled military genius. The military records of 
amilcar and Hannibal were exceptionally brilliant. 
ey put the most serious stram upon Rome’s re- 
urces and power of endurance. Besides, Rome had 


R—4 
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ies i ites and the 
dangerous enemies in the Gauls and Samnites. 
genius of Hannibal utilised their services against her. 


Importance of the Two Punic Wars 1 3 
Reflections i In the beginning the struggle was a conflict pen 
on the war. ween two expanding empires and the prize conten 
ed for was the possession of Sicily. But when the 
struggle was fully developed it became for Rome E 
life and death struggle for national existence. Apart 
from this, the struggle involved other issues of world- 
wide importance. It was a contest between the East 
and the West, between the Aryan cand the Semitic 
race, between one type of civilisation and another. 
The future of Europe and the world depended upon 
the issue of the contest. For this war was to decide 
which of the two types of civilisation, Aryan or Semi- 
tie, should have the mastery of the world. “Qn the 
one side—the Aryan—was the genius for war, gov- 
ernment and legislation ; on the other—the Semitic 
—the spirit of industry, commerce and navigation.” 
Condition of Sicily on the 


E Sic ; Eve of the First Punie War 

Contest i About this time Sicily was the bone of contention between 
ween ini Í i 

s sea the Greeks and the Carthaginians, The Greeks colonised the 


the extension of the Car- 
This conflict between Syra- 
cated by the disunion among 


thaginian power towards the east, 
cuse and Carthage was further compli 


the Greek states, The Predominance of Syracuse excited the 


envy of other Greek states, and some of them were even ready 
to appeal to-an outside power against her, 


Home e A body 
jealous o; eres 
otat Mamertines, 


Carthage’s tablished themselves as a - 
power s tended their power and enaar States “They G 
Sicily. their free-booting e -| Hiero, the king of 
d to suppress these robbers. 
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marched against them, defeated them in battle and 
shut them up within Messana. Thus besieged the 
Mamertines looked for outside help. One party im- 
plored the help of Carthage, while another appealed 
to Rome. While Rome was hesitating as to what 
to do, the Carthaginian party in Messana admitted 
a Carthaginian garrison which quickly occupied the 
Citadel of the city. But the Romans looked upon 
the Carthaginian occupation of Messana as dange- 
rous to Italy and so they induced the Mamertines 
to expel the Carthaginian garrison and to admit a 
toman garrison instead. Whereupon the Cartha- 
ginians made common cause with the Syracusans, 
and their combined armies besieged Messana. At 
this the Romans declared war against Carthage in 7 
264 B.C. This war was to decide whether Rome or 
arthage was to be paramount in Sicily. 


Chief Events 
This war lasted for nearly 24 years m the course 
sides very often 


of Which the fortunes of both i 
changed. But in the end Roman perseverance gaim- 


ed the day. ` J J 

d The Romans defeated in succession the forces First period. 

of Syracuse and Carthage and even proceeded to 

‘Desiege Syracuse. Alarmed at this, Hiero of Syra- Goar 

cuse concluded a treaty with the Romans. Next Ronee lke 
© Romans besieged Agrigentum and captured it 

after an obstinate resistance (262 B.C.). , 

. The Romans now realised the necessity of hav- 

Mg a fleet in order to drive away the Carthaginians 


from th ici Il as to prevent Second 
e s of Sicily as well 2 P ; 
coast town cents upon the coasts period. 


em f i en d ‘ 
of ile Ee puilt a fleet but in the 
f St maval engagement near Lipara they were de- 
€ated. But Consul Duilius obtained a signal vic- 
tory over the Carthaginian fleet at Myla. Thus 
d to transfer the war 


encouraged the Romans resolve 
rica and to strike Carthage at home. They Regulus 


Set sail under th mmand of Consul Regulus, invades 
efeating on the wee R Carthaginian fleet off Heno- Africa. 
< "us. In Africa Regulus captured Clupea and Tunis 
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(3) Gallic Wars 


The Romans passed an agrarian law declaring that the lands 
they had conquered from the Senonian Gauls should be distribut- 
ed among the poorer citizens, For this purpose they proposed 
to settle colonists about Ariminum which was Rome’s most ad- 
vaneed colony in the north. This measure alarmed the Gallic 
tribe of the Boii. They formed an alliance with another power- 
ful tribe, the Insubres, and marched against Rome. The Ro- 
mans made vigorous preparations to oppose the Gallic 

The Battle A decisive battle was fought at Telamon in 225 B.C. in which 
of Telamon the Romans were victorious. The Romans in their turn in- 
crashed the yaded the territory of the Boii and defeated them as well as 
power of the ye 


inyasion. 


Tnsubres, capturing their stronghold, Milan. Both the Gallic 
Gauls, tribes submitted and the war came to an end, 
Tis results, This war resulted in the extension of Rome’s dominion 
up to the river Po. Rome's sphere of influence reached the Alps. 
The Romans secured their conquests by founding two colonies 
at Placentia and Cremona as well as by constructing a rond 


Carth; A conclusion of i 
built an. Hamilcar Barca He Fir SUAE 
empire in empire there 
i ouid compensate Cart for 
make up for ‘RE loss of Sicily, Sardinja a i ri soa 
e means of at- 
> Crushing that hated 
money and would form a hase. Of age With men and 


us death his ton inday ea Me Oa 
work and attached the Soalan ee AAE a 
conciliatory manners, h 


I I cange by his 
giman empire jn = sted the Cartha- 
New Carthage, Spain by fo nding a city, called 


of the Carthaginian z ng the extension 
treaty with Hasdrubal, and fi) the Hy EEE 
northern boundary of the Carthagini er Ebro as t ° 
drubal was assassinated in 931 BC 2 Pas: res 
elected the famous Hannibal, Bon ae Aus SE: 
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Hannibal had inherited 
mosity against Rome and 
L the Romans. 


their commander-in-chief. 
his father’s implacable ani 
Ez look-out for a war agains 


HE SECOND PUNIC WAR (218—202 B.C.) 


*Its Nature and Importance 3 
The Second Punic War was a gigantic contest 

between a great pan and a great nation—between Remarka A 

Hannibal and the Romans. The home government i 

at Carthage left the conduct of the war entirely in 

the hands of Hannibal. He alone was the genius 

and dominating spirit in this tremendous struggle 

and his power was more or Jess independent of the 

control of the Carthaginian government. Hence it 


Was a struggle between the individual genius of one 
man and the energy and resources of the whole Ro- 


man nation. 
At the outset it was a struggle for the posses- 
d alarming propor- 


sion of Spain but it soon assume! 
war developed into a 


tions, To the Romans the 0 
‘struggle for bare existence. They had to fight against 
© greatest general of the age who had the resources 
Spain and Africa at his back. The indomitable 
energy and perseverance of the Romans prevailed in 
e long run and left them supreme m Spain. But 
© accidental results of the war were still more im- 
Portant, It launched Rome upon a career of conquest 
and she brought the whole Mediterranean, worl 
under her feet. She came into conflict with the 
astern powers—Macedon, Greece, Syria and Egypt— 
we which she conquered and reduced to submis- 


` 
Causes of the Second Panic War 3 
(1) The real cause of this war was the determi- Carthage 

š revenge on the seeks re- 


tation of the inians to take 
J Romans nae COA they had suffered as the venge. 
“ySult of the First Punic War. They had to sur- 
ader Sicily to the Romans by the treaty which 
Ro nated the First Punic War. After that the 
mans with gross injustice had despoiled them of 


Hannibal 
attacks 
Saguntum, 
the ally of 
Rome. 


His calcu- 
lations, 
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dinia and Corsica. The loss of these islands crip- 
as commerce of the Carthaginians and so 
they were burning for revenge. 


(2) To counterbalance their losses the Cartha- 
ginians had founded an empire in Spain under 
Hamilcar Barca. His son, Hannibal, consolidated this 
empire and having sworn eternal-enmity to Rome 
was always on the watch for an opportunity to 
break with the Romans. The pretext was soon 
found. The city of Saguntum on the north-east 
coast of Spain was an ally of Rome though within 
the sphere of influence of Carthage. Hannibal at- 
tacked and besieged Saguntum in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the Romans. When the city fell, the 
Romans sent another embassy to Carthage demand- 
ing redress and the surrender of Hannibal, These 


demands were refused and so the war began in 218 
B.C. The attack upon Saguntum was thus the im- 
mediate cause of the war. 


Hannibal’s Plan of Attack 

Hannibal formed the bold plan of Striking at 
the heart of the enemy by an invasion of Italy from 
the north. He preferred the land-route because the 
Carthaginians 1 


ó had lost the comma sea 
Since their defe AEA 
thought that ir 


unie War. He also 

hour aly he would þe able 
9 win over t red Gauls who were 

n t Romans. Lastly, he 
panei ion 3 of the defection of the 
wan allies of Rome. He thought that if with the 

aid of the Gauls he could defeat the Romans in one 
wens meat the Ttalian tribes would for- 
Sake Nome and join him in hi a 
tore their freedom. Bh reals yes 


The Romans could hot fully gras ibal’s 
plan of action. They thought ‘that ne es 
would be confined to Spain and So sent one of their 
consuls, P. Scipio, to Spain to stop the progress of 
Hannibal. 
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His March to Italy 3 

In 218 B.C. Hannibal set out from New Car- 
thage. He crossed the river Ebro where he was met 
by hostile tribes who vigorously opposed his ad- 
vance. After subduing them he crossed the Pyre- 
nees and then continued his march to the river 
Rhone. He outmarched the Roman consul, Publius 
Scipio, who had been sent to intercept his progress, 
and crossed the Rhone in spite of the opposition of 
the Gauls. Then he marched on and reached the 
Alps which he crossed amidst terrible natural difficul- 
ties and the hostility of the barbarians. With an 
army almost reduced to half, Hannibal reached the 
Plain of the Po. _ `: 


annibal in Italy (First Period of the War, 218-216 B.C.) 

. Hannibal captured Turin and, then defeated 
Scipio on the Ticinus in 218 B.C. Scipio was wound- Period of 
ed and retreated to the bank of the Trebig, where he Hannibal’s 
Was joined by the other consul, Sempronius. Tene use 
nibal crossed the Po and defeated the combined 
orces of the consuls on the Trebia. As a result of 
these two victories the Gauls began to flock to the 
Standard of Hannibal. 


Hannibal then marched through the marshes on 
the bank of the river Arno, in the course of which 


r 1 beasts 

e suffered severe losses in nien, horses anc 
of burden, He himself lost the sight of gnn eye. 
‘evertheless he surprised the Roman consu ami- 


nius on the shores of the Trasimene Lake and al- 
most destroyed the entire Roman army. The way 
to Rome now lay open to Hannibal, but bed turne 
to South Italy instead of marching upon the capr 
tal. His object was to excite the nations of Italy 
against their Roman masters. Meantime the Ro 
Mans collected a fresh army, and placed it under ae 
the og lected oe Fabius Miximus who Whey of Fabius 
Pointed dictator. abius adopted the po icy o 
Caution and delay. His plan was to wear out Han- 
Nibal by avoiding pitched battles and paren 
lm in every possible way- This policy gamed Aum 
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But the 
of Cunctator or the delayer. 
Pipes did not meet with popular approval 


at Rome. Tired of delay the Romans chose Seas 
and Paullus as consuls and urged them to take im 
mediate action. Hannibal Surprised the Roman 
magazines at Canne and began to collect supplies 


of corn. At Canpze the Romans gave battle to 
Cae Hannibal but were defeated 


with great slaughter 
in 216 B.C. One of the consuls was Killed, But 


perations, He waited for the ad- 
i ities to his cause. Almost all 
he Romans 
tin colonies which 
arched into Cam- 
apua opened its gates 
upon this place as his winter 
ed the first period of the strug- 
which Hannibal had met with 


to him. He fixed 

quarters. Thus end 
gle in the éourse of 
uninterrupted success 


od (216-207 B.C.) 
e second period the princi al scenes 
war were Italy, Sici A Š 


icily and Spain. 
In Italy 


The Roman 4 
ae f The 


/ e period of rep, e in Capua Was the t 
their mode Point jn Hannibat® Š 


urning 
of warfare. demoralised 


‘reer, His Soldiers be 


e s 
studiously avoided Open engagements eee 
They guarded the Important towns and thwarted 
the movements of their enemy, us Hannibal 
failed in his attempt to take Cume and Nea olis 
and was repulsed before Nola. °, however SAA 
Tarentum but failed to relieve Capua which was 
closely besieged by the Romans, Bot 


apua and 
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Tarentum were soon recovered by the Romans. In 

Spite of these losses Hannibal obtained a brilliant 

victory over the two consuls, Crispinus and Marcel- 

lus. Fhe latter, one of the ablest of the Roman 
Senerals, was killed in the action. In 207 B.C. Has- 

drubal, the brother of Hannibal, arrived in the north 

of Italy to reinforce the army of his brother. The 
Romans opposed his advance and inflicted a signal Defeat of 
defeat on him at the battle of the Metaurus. Hasdru- Hasdrubal 
bal was slain. The victory of the Metaurus shattered at Metaurus.. 
lannibal’s hopes of conquering Rome and compelled 

lim to abandon all thought of offensive operations. 

e withdrew his army within the peninsula of Brutii This battle 
Where he maintained his ground till recalled to Car- saved Italy. 
thage in 204 B.C. 

In Sicily 

After the death of Hiero, the faithful ally of 
Rome, Syracuse revolted to Carthage. The Ro- 
Man consul, Marcellus, besieged the city which was 
defended with engines contrived by the famous 
Mathematician, Archimedes. His scientific skill for 
4 time baffled the attempts of the Romans. But the 
city at last fell and was given up to plunder. The 
th of Syracuse was followed by the subjugation of 

€ whole of Sicily. 


In Spain 


Tn Spain the two Scipio prothers obtained seve- 


zal Victories over the Carthaginians and prevented 
asdrubal from marching into Italy. Both of them, 
OWever, fell in battle. ‘The affairs of Spain fell into 
“sorder. About this time P- Cornelius Scipio, Biegi 
ron of Publius Scipio who fell in Spain, volunteered »cipto. 
9 take the command of the army m Spain. He 
made a sudden attack upon New Carthage and cap- 
ured it. Next he defeated Hasdrubal at Baecula. 
Second victory at the same place practically effect- 
s the conquest of Spain. He then crossed over to 
tica and there formed an alliance with Massinissa, 
king of Western Numidia. He came back te 
Pain, put down an insurrection of the Spaniards 


Scipio trans- 
fers war to 
Africa, 


Defeat of 
Hannibal 
at Zama. 
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d a mutiny of his own soldiers, 
Gades, the last stronghold of the Cart 
then returned to Rome in 206 B.C. 
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and captured 
haginians. He 


The Third Period (206—201 B.C.) 


On his return from 
was elected consul in 20) 


sition of the senate. The p 
signed to him with permiss 
tions to Africa. Determin: 


Spain P. Cornelius Scipio 
6 B.C. in spite of the oppo- 

rovince of Sicily was as- 
ion to extend his opera- 
ed to strike Carthage at 


home Scipio spent some time in Sicily in making 
preparations and then crossed o 


he was joined by Massinissa. 
and defeated the combined 
(son of Gisgo) and Sy 


Numidia. The Cartha 


at Zama in 202 
pletely defeated. 
were forced to sue fo 
were :— (1) Carthage 


ginians, in alarm, 
Hannibal from Italy. A 


r peace. The terms 


ver to Africa. There 
He laid siege to Utica 
forces of Hasdrubal 
phax, the kin 
recalled 
attle was fought 


Y nnibal was com- 
After this defeat t 


at the Carthaginians 
of the peace 


e _ Ca Was allowed to retain her 
African territories but h 


any foreign possession, 

any war without Rome’ 
dered all her ships of w 
all prisoners and 


a heavy war inde 


*Causes of Hannib; 


(a) 


of repeated d 
o their purp vi 

annibal coun 
allies. But mar 
remained faithf 
Hannibal’ 


S expectation, 
his broth 


er, Hasdrubal 


» at the 
rus was one of the 


failure. It shattered all 
reinforcements. 


little support from the h 


Carthage. (Also see Ap 


S consent. (3) 


ar except ten s 
deserters, (4 


mnity in the 
al’s Failure 
© main cause 


man sue- tHe dogged Perseverance of the 


ad to give up all claims to 
(2) She agreed not to make 
She surren- 
hips as well as 
he agreed to pay 
course of 59 years. 


of Hannibal’s failure was 


the defection ‘of Rome’s 
ny of the 
ul to Ror 


battle of the Metau 
i pauses of Hannibal's 
his hopes of getting furthe! 
Hannibal receive 


ome government, i.e. from 
pendix T), 
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*Results of the Second Punic War 


Both at home and abroad the Second Punic War 
produced far-reaching changes, and hence it proved 
` to be a turning point in Roman history. Carthage (a) Results 
was humbled to the dust and was reduced to a help- abroad. 
less mercantile city without any freedom of action. 

ome acquired Spain and this, together with the Rome 

collapse of her great rival, made her the undisputed became a 
mistress of the Western Mediterranean. Before long Mediterra- 
she became entangled in the affairs of the Bast, and "> Power- 
the chain of events which followed brought the whole 
Mediterranean world under her feet. In a word, 
she ceased to be merely an Italian power and was 


well on the! road to her imperial destiny. 


Equally great were the effects which the war (b) Results: 
produced ou the internal affairs of Italy. Politically, Ga home. 
this war did much to increase and prolong the autho- The power 
rity of the senate. During the long-drawn struggle of senate 
With Hannibal, the Romans had to face numerous increased. 
Mtricate questions of military and foreign policy, and 
the task of deciding them was usually left to the 
Senate. ‘For, composed as it was of experienced 
Statesmen and generals the senate was the only body 
m Rome which could successfully deal „with such 
difficult problems. As a matter of fact it was the 
unwavering firmness of the senate and its wise leader- 
ship that enabled the Romans to tide over a terrible 
crisis. Small wonder that its power and prestige 
tose very high. (Also see P- 76). 


An the war was to make, the Ro- (2) 

mans ik ms exclusive in their attitude to- Growing 
Wards the allies. Proud of their victory they treat- Cs is na 
ed them with contempt. Even the Latins to whose Romans, 
elp they owed their success were deprived of the 
Privileges of Roman citizenship- With the extension 

f Rome's conquest the mater! 1 benefits of Roman 
Citizenship increased and the Romans did not like to 

are them with others. This selfish policy alienat- 
€d the allies and led to serious troubles in future. 
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e changes which the war produced in the eco 
ae Ke es of Rome were very Tarea China, 
results. Farms and homesteads were destroyed and the coe 

try districts were largely. depopulated by the drai 4 
ing of the sturdy farmers into the army. More 
serious still was the loss of the old spirit of country 
oe life. Long accustomed to the exciting life in ma 
ural areas. camp the Romans found country life extremely dul 
and tedious. So they sold up their lands and þe- 
gan to crowd into Rome, 
of the yeoman class and t 
population. The process w. 
duction of large-scale farm 


he decrease of the rural 
as hastened by the intro- 


ing carried on by means 
Use of of slave-labour. Cheap slave-labour ousted the free 
slave-labour. labourers while the big proprietors ousted the small 
farmers. Thus the whole rural face of Italy was 
changed. 
Extension Lastly, the Hannibalie w 
of Roman 


ides Bee s: ar led to the final r 

RR uction o e Sauls of northern Ttaly. The fac 

Soa nD Gs Gauls had helped Hannibal opened the 

tiver Po. eyes of the Rom essity of subjugating 
them thoroughly, Thi id with their charac- 
teristic thoroughness, 


yee ult wa man 
Civilisation spread up t Bon tbat, Bo 


© the river Po and the gates 
°, 
of the Alps were closed to further foreign invasion: 
*Estimate of Hannibal 
Hannibal’s Ppersonalit i d 
° Y Was a towering one an 
As a he is, b i 5 
een » Dy common co 


msent, re s £ the 
greatest generals known to hee usss 


] story. The Romans 
ave blackened his character by depicts him as ® 
mon: 1Y» but there is nothing 
in ue fetid t TN that he deserved the calumnies 

caped upon him, His achieve hem: 
selves, The boldness of his Pea 


by 
ae Plans was matched 


: : ok th su 
prise and gave him the init; tive Gita Py aid 
stages of the early period of His capacity 
for leadership is clearly shown by the fact that be 
exposed a motley army of alien mercenaries to all 


The result was the decay ` 


a 
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manner of danger and hardship without provoking 
a single mutiny. The promptitude with which he 
met the incessant demands of the military situation 
marks him out as a great organiser. Of his military 
genius it is enough to say that he inflicted a series 
of signal defeats on the Romans on their own ground. 
His victory at Cann was a marvel of skilful general- 
ship. It is true that he failed to conquer Rome but 
this failure was due not to the superior military 
talents of the Romans but to their doggedness and 


Superior man-power. 

Hannibal was not a mere soldier. He was a 
statesman as well. After his defeat at Zama he set 
himself to reorganise the government of Carthage 
Whose corruption and inefficiency were largely res- 
` Donsible for his failure. Had he been left alone he 


might have re-created Carthage on a new basis. But 
the relentless hostility of the Romans compelled him 


9 flee away. “His life was a failure but none will 
Ispute that it was a noble failure. 


— 


Asa 
statesman, 


The Greek 
world and 
Rome's 
relation 
with it, 
Syria. 


Egypt. 


Macedon, 


Greece. 


Cause, 


Events, 


CHAPTER VII 
EXPANSION OF ROME IN THE EAST 


Condition of the Eastern World when Rome came in con- 
tact with it 

In the East the Greek world had fallen into 
confusion ever since the death of Alexander the 
Great. His vast empire had been divided among 
three powers, viz., Syria, Egypt and Macedon. Syria 
was under the rule of the Seleucid, but the king- 
dom had fallen to pieces as many of the provinces 
were virtually independent. Egypt was ruled by 


Greek monarchs who bore the title of Ptolemy. She 
had made an alliance with Rome 
designs of the Syri 


island of Rhode 
placed themsel 
of the aggression of Syri 

Macedon was still a powerful kingdom ruled by 
Philip V, a restless and ambitious monarch, His 
dominion extended over the greater part of Greece- 
Macedon was hostile to Rome and in the East it was 
the first Power with which the Romans had to deal. 
Tn Greece proper 


E Athens and § arta retained their 
independence but had lost fees s = 
prestige. Two ney 


the Pelop 
tral Greece, had and served to keeP 
The First Macedonian War 
It was during the Second Puni he 
unic War that th 
Romans had to turn their attention fe Macedon: 
Philip V of Macedon had concluded a treaty with 
Hannibal agamst the Romans after the Battle 0 
Cannæ. This led to the war (215—205 B.C. 
went on for some ye : 


y š ars with great slackness on both 
sides and without any important results, The Ro- 


mans at last concluded a Peace with Philip as they 
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had to carry on war in Africa against Hannibal. By |) 
this peace, things were left as they were. 


The Second Macedonian War 
Philip’s aggressive policy and restless ambition philip 

soon involved him m war with the Romans. attacked 
He had not observed the terms of the peace which Rome’s 
concluded the First Macedonian War. On the con- allies. 
trary he began to adopt measures hostile to Rome 
and her allies. Thus he sent a body of troops to 
fight against the Romans at Zama and began to en- 
croach upon the territories of the allies of Rome in 
Greece. He attacked the Rhodians and the king of 

‘ergamus, who were Rome’s allies. Lastly, he made 
a bargain with Antiochus, king of Syria, for the par- 
tition of Egypt, another, ally of Rome. These acts 
of open hostility determined the Romans to declare 
war against Philip in 200 B.C. 
Events 
The Romans relieved Athens which was besieged Greece was 
by Philip. Consul Flamininus inflicted a signal freed from 
defeat upon Philip at Cynoscephalae in 197 B.C. Macedoni- 


and compelled him to sue for peace. The terms gf eni power. 
the peace were :—(1) The Macedonians were to 
Greek towns, to 


Withdraw their garrisons from the 
Surrender their fleet and to pay A large sum of money 
or the expenses of the war. 9) They were not to con- 
clude any foreign alliance without Rome’s consent. 


Results 


The victory of Cynoscephale set limits to Mace- Roman 


donian aggression and secured the freedom of Greece policy 
tom the power of Macedon. At the Isthmian m Greece. 
games Flamininus proclaimed the independence and 
reedom of Greece. The Roman garrisons were also 
withdrawn. The Romans shrank from undertaking 
Permanent responsibilities in distant lands and so did 
ot turn Greece into a province. But Roman in- 
RTS became supreme in Greece- 
he Third Macedonian War i 
P , Causes :—After the Second Macedonian War 
hilip spent the last few years of his reign in mak- 


R—5 


Hostile 
attitude of 
Perseus. 


This defeat 
overthrew 
Macedoni- 
an empire. 
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ing preparation for a renewal of hostilities with 
Rome. On his death his son, Perseus, began to 
strengthen his position by forming alliances with 
the Greeks and Asiatic princes. These proceedings 
excited the suspicion of the Romans, Moreover, 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus and an ally of Rome, 
formally accused Perseus before the Roman Senate 
of entertaining hostile designs against the Roman 
power. The attempted murder of Eumenes on his 
return homewards intensified the wrath of the Ro- 
mans who declared war against Macedon in 171 B.C. 
Events 

In the beginning the tide o 


vour of Perseus. But the arrival of Consul Paullus 


turned the table in favour of the Romans. He com- 
pletely routed the 


army of Perseus at Pydna in 168 
B.C. and took him pri ` sult of the battle 
was to destroy the Macedonian empire. Macedon 
was made tributary to Rome and Was divided into 
four independent districts each under an oligarchical 


Í success was in fa- 


x acu aud claimed the throne of Macedonia. At 
7 nad some success but war eat- 
ed and taken prisoner. The e doles 


s Tesult is wa ther 
l vas that Macedoni Se wanra 
vince. 


io water the battle o 
OWards eK 
ecame extremely haugh y dea orci sa 


| e108) on the plea that 

ey were Suspected of i F is- 
tance to Perseus and ia ne wo 
they were kept as hosta ys 


to Italy where 
ges. The Achean exiles 
eet for 17 years, When pe 
= mber was red n 
the survivors returned with bitter feelings ERs 
Romans. About this time a dispute arose between 
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the Achæans and the Spartans. The latter finding 
themselves unable to resist the attacks of the for- 
mer sent to Rome for help. The Romans sent com- 
‘missioners to settle their dispute but the Achzan 
League declined to obey their orders. Riots broke 
out in Corinth and the commissioners narrowly es- 
caped violence. Hence the Romans declared war 
In 147 B.C. 
Events 

The Acheans led by Critolaus were defeated Rome be- 
near Scarphea, Corinth was captured, its treasures came Aip- 
Were removed and the city was consigned to the Gnas 

ames. The whole country to the borders of Mace- š 
donia and Epirus was formed into one district under 
the name of Achæa. It was united with Macedonia 
as a single province. Henceforth the independent 
istory of Greece ceased to exist (146 B.C.). 

N.B—The tolians formed a league with the Spartan and Ætolian war. “ 
Syrian kings (see below) against the Romans. So, after the 
Conclusion of the Syrian war, the Romans captured Ambrascia, 
the chief stronghold of the Ætolians, and imposed humiliating 
terms upon them, The Ætolian League was thus crushed for 
ever, 


SYRIAN WAR 


Causes 2 
I The relation between the Romans EE The eae 
U, king of Syria, had been unfriendly for a long invite 
time. He had formerly made an alliance with Philip See 
of Macedon for the partition of Egypt then under Romans. 


oman recti ave ofience to the Ro- 
protection and thus $' oend PAETA 


Mans. Af he conclusion of th | 

man ANG Romans strictly forbade him to set 

Sot in Europe and thus provoked his anger. | (2) 
e Atolians, who were Rome’s allies, were dissatis- 
ed with the settlement of Greece as made by the 
omans after the Second Macedonian War. So they 

ormed an alliance with Nabis, king of Sparta, and 

Antiochas, aise te omnis svat 
eo) i nd on their in 

Se hap a AON occupied Demetrias. 


crossed 2 d 
over into Greece an J 
e Romans, in consequences declared war in 191 B.C. 
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Events 


At first Antiochus had some success and he too 
Ba Cs tup his position at the pass of Thermopyle. But he 
eS was taken in the rear, defeated and compelled to flee 
or a to Asia. The Roman consul L. Scipio (afterwards: 
surnamed Asiaticus) followed him there and obtained 
an easy victory over him at Magnesia in 190 B.C. 
Antiochus was obliged to sue for peace which he ob- 
tained on the following terms: Q) He was al- 
lowed to retain Syria but was forced to abandon the 
whole of Asia Minor, (2) Further, he was to give 
up all his elephants and ships of war, to pay a huge 
indemnity and to surrender Hannibal and all the 
deserters who had taken refuge at his court, 
Organisation of Asia 


+ After destroying the Dower of Antiochus the 
Roman. NAR . 
olicy in the Romans sent ten commissioners to settle the affairs 
Hast, of Asia. The Ro 


_ Lh mans, unwilling to undertake greater 
responsibilities, refused to acquire 


ed territory for them 
and adopted the principle of balance of power. In 
order to check the ambition of the Syrian king, they 
made over the gr 


t eater part of the kingdom of Asia 
Minor to King Eumenes of Pergamus, while the rest 
Was assigned to the Rhodians 


hus the two exist- 

ing governments were strengthened to cripple the 
Power of the Syr ing. The net result was that 
me became the arbi the fate of Asia Minor 

4 ough for #he time being she refused to administer 


HE THIRD PUNIC WAR a 


Causes 


Rome was Since the end of the Se 
alarmed at fettered in 
the reviving recovered a great de 
power Ot AACS 

Carthage. qatag eae 


4G B.C.) 


Massinissa, king of Numidia to N iz at= 
tacks on the Cartha make oe ay 
repeated appeals to Rome but the Roman senate did 
nothing to stop the Numidian king- 
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Thereupon the popular party in Carthage, having 
got the upper hand in the state, resolved to oppose 
the encroachment of the Numidian aggressor. The 
Romans sent a commission to settle all disputes bet- 
ween Carthage and Massinissa but the popular 
party refused to abide by the arbitration of the 
oman commissioners. The Romans thus found a pre- 
text for war and were incited to it by Cato who ended Cato urged 
every speech he made m the senate with the words, the destruc- 
elenda est Carthago—‘Carthage must be destroy- Won of 
ed.” In the meantime the aristocratical party in Carthage. 


‘Carthage had recovered their power with the help of 


Massinissa who invaded Carthaginian territory an 
defeated the forces of the popular party. In view 
of the threatened invasion of the Romans the aristo- 
cratical party hastened to appease their anger by 
unconditional obedience. They agreed to give 800 
hostages demanded by the Romans. Next they were 
called upon to surrender all their arms and engines 
of war, This demand was also complied with. At 
last the Roman consuls demanded that Carthage 
should be destroyed and that its inhabitants should 
build another city ten miles distant from the coast. 
his cruel demand drove the Carthaginians to des- 


Pair and they resolved to perish rather than sub- 
Mit to Rome. Thus the Third Punic War began in 


149 B.C. 


Events 


The Carthaginians made almost superhuman Desperate 


‘efforts to replace the arms they had surrendered, and TOSSCSS cof 
to put the city in a state of defence. The whole city Carthage. 
Was turned into a workshop of arms m which men 
and women worked day an night. Even the wo- 
Men cut off their long hair, to make bow strings. 

ñi repulsed all the 


for two the Carthaginians 
Noe id prevented them from 


Attacks omans an 
taking the hae iv storm. At last Scipio Africanus 
inor), the adoptive grandson of the hero of Zama, 
Was appointed consul in 147 B.C. and entrusted with 
e conduct of the war. He blocked up the mouth 
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arbour in order to cut off the Carthaginians 
pene supplies by sea. But the huqnin, 
sailed out to the sea by cutting a new channel. Bu) 
their fleet was defeated In an obstinate Eemer 
and Scipio delivered his final assault in 146 B. J 
After fearful house-to-house fighting the Sarthogs 
nians, considerably thinned in number, surrendere 


to the Romans. The city was burnt and levelled 
with the ground. 


Results i Si i 
(1) Carthage, once the commercial queen of the 
Soa Mediterranean, Was completely destroyed. (2) Al 
Roman portion of her dominions was 
province. 


assigned to Utica and 
the remainder formed into a man province under 
the name of Africa, 


k “The destruction of Carthage wa rely selfish 
third > des art 8¢ Was a purely se 1S. 
Bien wae measure instigated by dow aright greed and the desire 
ade of Africa, and nothing that 
REON Cart age had done justified it in the least. Tt was 
abe carried „out also with cold-bloode. and deliberate 

cruelty.” Tp Was the Romans wh i i 

missa to har i 

out a pretext for the war which they } Y 

7 had already 
Tesolved upon. The C ini b mitted to the 


pon. arthaginians sub 
Most humiliating terms to avert the war, but nothing 
Short of the total destruction of the city would satisfy 


oman jea ousy commercia] greed. J 


wee Gallie tribes—ț 
and the Boij heing 


officer, destroyed the 


A ee he Ins 
instigated by Ha 


ubres, the Cenomani 
: i milcar, a Carthaginian 
man colony of i id siege 
to Cremona. The Romans sent as: ene saa iy ae 
and subdued the Insubres and the The Boi held out 
for some time but were at last reduced in JOU B.G. Hencefortl 
Cisalpine Gaul became a Roman pro Ro, 


vince. The Romans secured 


u... 
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this territory by planting colonies and by constructing a military 
toad called the Via Æmilia. 

(2) The Ligurian War:—The Ligurians were a race of 
hardy mountaineers who inhabited the country between the 
maritime Alps and the sea. They helped the Gauls in their wars 
aginst the Romans and often attacked Roman territories. 
Hence the war began. The war lasted with intermissions for 8 
Years at the end of which the Ligurians submitted. The result 
of this war was that the Romans secured a passage to Spain. 


N.B.—The net result of the northern wars was to spread 
oman influence and civilisation up to the river Po which now 
Practically replaced the Appennines as the boundary of Italy. 
he subjection of the Gauls closed the gates of the Alps to 
urther Celtic immigrants. 


Organisation of Spain <M 2 
During the Second Punic War, Scipio Africa- 
nus had driven out the Carthaginians from Spain 
and established Roman supremacy there. The 
Omans then proceeded to consolidate their conquest 
y dividing Spain into two provinces. These were 
called Further Spain and Hither Spain and they were 
ivided from each other by the river Ebro. Each 
of these provinces was governed by a prætor, and a 


Permanent garrison was established to secure peace 
and order. A direct tax Was imposed on Spain to 
fray the expenses of its military occupation. But 
e e Roman supremacy was really confined to the 
eastern part of the peninsula. or the Celtiberians 
th Central Spain, the Lusitanians in Portugal and 
e Cantabrians in the north-west still maintaine 
acir independence. 
The measure of consoli 
sea leg fhe Spaning. 2 
nte: ho. 3 £ 5 
onviction led. E general F nsurrection in both the 
rovinces. But the rising was put down with ex- 
tine Severity by Consul Cato. On his departure 
š: € Spaniards, exasperated by his severe a 
pon took up arms. They continued to resist the 
Oman arms for the next sixteen years till Tiberius 


ation adopted by Rome Pacification 
a believe that the Ro- of Spain, 
in permanently. This 


Scipio 
in Spain. 
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> He 
tus Gracchus was sent against them. i 
Ben several brilliant victories over the Celti 


berians and suppressed the rebellion. But unlike 
Cato he won the affection of the S 

ing equitable charters to th | t ng 
by other measures as well as by his conciliatory a 
titude. The Gracchan settlement ensured peace i 
Spain for about 25 years, 


“Renewed Troubles in Spain 


O) Lusitanian War :—The 
tania, as the inhabitants continu: 


vas treacherously 
of the consul Cæpio. 


arms a little longer but 
B.C. 


; e cause of Segada, The Romans 
carried on war with great energy and concluded a peace with 
the enemy in 152 B. h 

About the Year 144 B,C 


- the Celti 
he Romans. The 


and one of t 
d and forced to si 

the Celtiberians, The 
r dragged on. At dag 


in arms against | 
Tepeated disasters 
pletely surrounde, 
independence of 
it and so the wa 


berians in a body rose 
mans at first experienced 
suls, Mancinus, was com- 
a peace recognising the 
Senate refused to ratify 


heir con 


t the Romans sent Scipio 
Africanus (younger) to Spain. He lid siege to Numantia which 
surrendered after a gallant resistance jn 133 B.C. The town 
was levelled to the ground and i 
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N.B— As the result of these two wars the whole 
of Spain, except the northern coast, became subject 
to Rome. 

Asia, a Roman Province (129 B.C.) 

Attalus, the last king of Pergamus, bequeathed his kingdom 
and treasures to the Roman people in 133 B.C. This bequest 
Was resisted by one Aristonicus, a natural son of Eumenes, the 
father of Attalus. The Romans took three years to conquer 
him. He was defeated at last and the kingdom of Pergamus was 
formed into a Roman province under the name of Asia in 129 B.C. 


“POSITION OF ROME IN 133 B.C. 


Rome as Mistress of the Mediterranean World 
. From a small city Rome had now become the 
Mistress of the civilised world. She had become 


Supreme in Italy and had extended her power over 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. A 
er empire included the following foreign possessions Her foreign 
Organised as provinces, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, Posen 
pain, Macedonia, Greece and Africa. She also it Rc 
exercised a kind of protectorate over Asia, and Egypt. 
Sia was soon turned into a province n 129 B.C 
SO that, by the year 129, Rome exercised direct gov- 
ernment in’ three continents—Asia, Europe an 
Tica. The secret of her success Jay in the genius 


of her displayed not only 
er people. The Romans pad are See ed ey 


Ogged perseverance in the fa š 
defeat but a “q faculty for government. They pe 
Sessed the gift of assimilating the conquered people 
and secured their attachment by granting them ISl 
self-government and by respecting their pidoca 


Customs a 
° t between the Patricians 


Internally, the conflic ° c 
md Plebeian has c essed and the inequality of righs 

'Sappeared. But foreign possessions Du ae ah 
Brosventty and thus creatha a Haine na x a 
ot on birth but on wealthy Š ea 
appeared in a new form, Ui» the conflict Leta 
stat rich and the poor for the supreme power 1 

e, 


SS 


CHAPTER VIII 


Rome’s foreign Policy after the Second Punic 
Two stages War falls into two clearly defined stages. ‘The first 
(1) System stage of her policy may be called defensive. Her 
of prote- object was to prevent hostile combination of powers 
‘torate. against her and to cripple the leading power that 
took part in such combination. The first two Mace- 
i i re the outcome 
of this policy. The Romans set a limit to the aggran- 
Macedon and Antiochus 
eir protection the 
y thos 
© weaker kingdoms to 

power of their stron 


at is called the b. 


mans for the time 
of territories. As 
aggressive power and 
ker neighbours from danger. They 
ae thus eee 
d not 

elsewhere that they shor o Rome ea 
for the settlement of t sae ae eas 


arks the close of this po- 


tectorate was replaced by 
nd the Conquered countries 
mces, 


(2) Diret — The year 146 B.C. m 
tule, licy. The system of pro 
direct imperial rule and 
were turned into proy 


N.B—Note the Policies followed after the battle 
of Cynoscephalz, Magnesia and Pydna. (See pp. 
65, 66 and 68). š 
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*Provi 
F i ws 3 
evinces: Their Administration 


mite pike term “Province” means the sphere of autho- what a 
Paine o certain magistrates. Provinces were terri- province 
Tan outside Italy, which were governed by Ro- means. 
Qan e strates in accordance with the regulations 
placed by the Senate. The bigger provinces were 
vere ander pro-consuls while the smaller ones 
of a administered, by pro-praetors. The governor 
e „Province enjoyed practically unlimited power 
cae people. He was invested with full civil and 

is nal jurisdiction and had complete control over 

taxes. He usually held office for one year only. 
treated with varying 
and were exempt 
governor's control. 
had to pay tribute, 


e y 
ae a the form of direct taxes 0 
the n their produce. In governing the provinces How. the 
toms uns usually respe j P 
Vince ut controlled their foreign policy. The pro- governed. 
tenes could not make foreign alliances or wars an 

to keep peace among themselves- 


ovince was to rule Evils of 
+ i- provincial 


de med for his gU govern- 
ae by the Senate. But m practice the rule E Eoo 
ion Acial governors was one of tyranny and spolia- 
flu Far from Rome and without the restraining 
he vce of the Senate ‘and the popular £e: 
governor practically enjoy’ the position of a 
otic monarch. During his short term of office 
a fortune. The result was 
vernment to 


d his go 
sede a The distress 


desp 
1s 

tha culy care was to gain 
emai, crocus often 
Cathe ay tem of looting an 
of S people was further aggravated by the system 
Call rming out the provincial taxes. Contractors, 


of ne “publicani,” were allowed to collect the eee 

then, , Provinces in return for a fixed sum paid by 

Derso lo the Roman treasury: These unscrupulous 

they. eo made large profits by extorting as much as 
Could from the people- 


Lex > 
Calpurnia. 


This nobility Although the distinction betw 


was based 


upon service. came into existence 


Causes of its In theory 


growth of 
power. 
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To try dishonest governors accused of extortion a 
standing court composed of senators, was establishe 
in 149 B.C. by a law known as the Lex Calpurnia. 


Note :—The provinces continued to be oppress- 


ed till the time of Augustus. It was his rule which 
improved their condition, 


“POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES AFTER 
THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


(1) A New Nobility 


and the Patrician a new nobility 
e A few wealthy Plebcian fami- 
lies had fou i y the great magistracies 
of the state, and they along with the old Patrician 
houses now formed the governing class of Rome. 
he criterion of this new nobility 
but clection to a curule office, 
a curule office ennobled his dese 
this nobility was open to any citizen ; but the narrow 
circle of the official c] 
new men” and to Secure for themselves a mono- 
poly of office, Office 


i any new intrusions 
cidue containing Patricians and the en- 
nobled Plebeians formed a: j 


ae the party of optimates: 
he political creed of this Rae x ABBE was to 
e Senate whose membet 
a g themselves, To the opt 
© opposed the Populares or the party of 
ih: to revive the powers 

the comitia and to break ly o 
office held by the nobles, OEE monopol; 


the Senate w isory 
s : š as merel n advisor: 
council, and in law it had no ; ly a í 
its own. But in e 
real executive gov 


dency of the Sena 
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ai necessities of the time. A recurring series 
akd pee ers and conquests gave rise to many new 
torily he ex problems which could not be satisfac- 
ae Sasa by the assemblies. The voters were 
fence : ody ; many of them resided at a great dis- 
tant aoe Rome, or were away on service mM the 
Nor af Hence it was difficult to get them together ; 
ioe assembled, were they qualified to decide 
ta e questions of military and foreign policy. 
business called for experience and knowledge 
teurs. Hence 


an 

He pud not be performed by ama a 
ask was entrusted to the Senate In which was 
ience of the state. 


Goncred all the wisdom and experi h 

esed of ex-magistrates the Senate included 

s Atesi its ranks the most experienced soldiers and 

capable z of the day, and so proved to be the most 

influens administrative authority. ane combined Pas it 
nee of such a body of men operated to magnify fon between: 


h 
€ Power and prestige of the Senate. Secondly, the te Senate 
by its close and and nobility. 


Power of the Sen: oe titted 
intimate ¢ 2) nate yes orti: edio sss me 
sen onnection with the offi HEA t T 

so the Senate 
ple class. Hence the 
went to support the 


nen, Š - 
nate, whose ascendency they. regarded as essen: 
Ç Thirdly, 


tia] 
he to the maintenance of USDA 
h multiplicity of offices an el authorities m 
we required a central regulativ body to secure 
wh, monious and well-directe co-operation. o= 
Tt ee but in the Senate could such a body be found. 
Bie the Senate alone which cou 
sion to the action of the Senate. 


ie Deen aa OPTE eon and 
oe i ce tion an 
for po Magistrates. The members held tien On functi 

life unless expelled by the censors who filled up lune ton atd 


a 
l Vacancies. The power of the Senate was very 
Jegal basis for its 


great. A 

. Although there was no b 

Power still it Pea its voice supreme m all the de- 
artments of the state. ‘Thus it controlled legisla- 


Tt was composed of 3 
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i stom required that no law should be 
E s the ebie without the previos 
approval of the Senate. In many cases the re A 
lutions of the Senate, called Senatus consulta, can 7 
to usurp the place of laws. Again in many sphas 
its authority was unquestioned. Thus it exercise! 
sole control over all matters relating to finance, pro- 
vincial government and foreign relations. 

*(3) Change in the Character of the Tribunate f 
The tribunate had changed its character since 
ithe porer its original institution. Formerly the main func- 
bunes had tion of the tribunes was to protect the Plebeians 
increased. from the oppression of the Patricians. But with the 
equalisation of the two orders the occasion for re- 
quiring their help became more and more rare and 
so now they had practically become magistrates of 
the state. They proposed laws in the Comitia Tri- 
buta and extended their right of veto to all matters ; 


thus they could prevent the consuls from summon- 
ing the Senate and from proposing laws to the Co- 
mitia of the people. As their persons were sacred, | 
the Senate could exercise no control over them: | 
while they could seize even a consul and throw him 
mto prison. Their help was often sought to with- 
er of the Senate and so they became | 
e political partisans, 
(4) Dictatorship 
Dictators were frequently appointed during the 
y years of the Republie. L con 
Punic War dictatorsh aea ub after r 


ip practi isa . 
state was powerful ne oak gee 
extraordinary i 


: h 
dispense with ae 
in times of intern 


They were 
now seldom earl 
appointed, 


*Roman Government really an Oligarchy 


Theoretically, the Roman as a Te 
public but practically it had P aj s nun an 
oligarchy. As the result of foreign conquests ther 
arose in Rome a new nobility based upon weal al 
(1) As the Privileges of birth had disappear 


= 
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Power oy: : - 
Yer gradually drifted into the hands of the richer The magis- 
s trates were 


Classe 
cs ae ae came to monopolise the highest office Š 
Seq n Bue: The higher magistrates of Rome re- a ee fond 
Prodigio p salary ; on the contrary they had to incur men could 
aiiusement expenses in order to provide public become high 
people On with a view to gaining the votes of the officers. 
money i Hes they had to spend large sums of 
ut aa the actual purchase of votes. Thus none 
Rakia, amen could aspire to high offices. | Magis- 
mages hus became the monopoly of rich noble 
iey a and to this charmed circle of government 
at en were not casily admitted. (2) Again the 

ate, the real executive power in the state, was 


mos š 
tly composed of ex-magistrates and so repre- 
It thus became 


Ser Š zis 
aed the new official nobility. 

organ of a particular class and not of the whole 

an exclusive oligarchic 


ieee and thus became 
strict The Comitia Centuriata was avowedly con- 
and ed so as to give paramount influence to wealth 
pla not to numbers. (3 The tribunate also 
gcd into the hand of the Senate for out of the 

ge college of ten tribunes the Senate could gain 


Over 
Ver at least one to put his veto upon the acts of 
i ts republican form 


Is > . 
the qolleagues. Thus in spite of 1 iblica 
oman government was an aristocratic oligarchy. 


A Roman Triumph 

a Sian triumph was a so 
Graven aman general entered 
captiy by four horses. He was 
y hi es and spoils taken in W 
hip JS, Woops.” The triumph W. 

Bhest, military glory that could be conferred on a 


lemn procession, in which 
the city in a chariot 
preceded by the 
d was followed 


— — 


CHAPTER IX 


*EFFECTS OF FOREIGN CONQUESTS (especially Eastern 
Conquests) ON ROME 


Nature and Extent of Greek Influence 
me ale “The physical might of Rome had subdued 
imitated the Greece but the mind of Greece mastered Rome. 
vices of the Jn other words, the Romans were greatly affected 
Greeks. by their coming in contact with the higher civilisa- 
tion of the Greck kingdoms. Greek literature be- 
came the education of Roman youths and Greeks 
were employed as their teachers. Rome adopted 
Greek arts, manners and customs. In a word, 
the country remained Roman in government but in 
feeling and civilisation it was Greek. Thus Captive 
Greece captured her Captor. But the civilising 
influence of Greek culture was confined only to the 
few. € common people had no comprehension 
of the inner beauty of the Greek civilisation. TO 
Hellenism the vast majority of people the Greek civilisation 
in Rome, Was attractive because of the numerous luxuries O 
ellenistic life. They aped only the vices of the 
nes People. The result was that a love of luxury 
Sid s general depravity pervaded all classes © 


Besides, H lenis 
Ibis ellenism (Gr 


` Ines igi iti eck 
ideas of liberty nde gion and norms Cr 
the people 


(1) *Social Effects 
Effect u 5 t 
The Romans o bon Character: F nqueš 
were demo- brought immense wealth to Rome. This sudden ma 
ralised. crease of wealth, combined with the unwholeso™ 
effect of Greek culture, brought with it great luxu 
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and its attendant vices. The Bacchanalian worships 
and the gladiatorial fights, in which the Romans 
egan to take delight, showed how demoralised 
and brutalised they had become. Thus luxury and 
op ntiousness took the place of the old simplicity 
purity of Roman character. 
(2) Political Effects 
(a) Rise of a new nobility :—The increase of Bribery at 
Wealth gave ‘rise to a new nobility. These nobles election, 
Came both from Patrician and Plebeian families and 
hey owned their elevation to wealth and not to 
Irth. Thus the old distinction between Patrician 
aud Plebeian disappeared and a new distinction bet- 
ae the rich and the poor, Optimates and Populares, 
Ok its place. (See p. 76). 
4 (b) Political corruption :—T 
p Ptovince was the prize-post much coveted by the 
vp aans. But the post was usually granted to those 
o had already held the higher offices of the state. 
© men were cager to get office by means fair or 
au Hence bribery at election became common 
ay the poorer citizens began to sell their votes to 
° highest bidder. Thus was poisoned the politi- 


cal life of Rome. 

Th (c) Increase of the power of the Senate :— The Senate 
th @ foreign wars gave rise to many new questions, became the 
ane settlement of which was naturally entrusted to supreme 

€ Senate as it was compgsed of wise, experienced Power. 
smen. This made the Senate all-powerful in 

state. The consuls, instead of guiding the 

nate as before, looked up to it for guidance. 

(See p. 76) 2 "4 


ep Economie Effects 


Decay of Peasant-propr 
Proprietors ee in number as long-protracted 


Warfare i, s le 
thej E in distant lands compel eturning home 


Ir cultivation. Moreover, „On T 

tee, found the farm duties tedious and so sold me 

«cir lands in order to resume the more UB 
the camp. Thus the rural population was 


R—6 


he governorship of 
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and this process was hastened by the introduc- 
ae of cheap Baye abcde which threw a large num- 
ber of people out of employment. Lastly, owing to 
the importation of cheap corn from abroad and in- 
troduction of large-scale farming, the small cultiva- 
ters found farming on a small scale unprofitable. 


Hence they sold up their farms and went to live in 
towns or took to soldier’s life, 


(4) Increase of Slave Population 


{Slave-labour Foreign conquests brought a large number of 
took the slaves into Italy. Large gangs of slaves were em- 
place of free loved in cultivating the estates of the rich Jand- 
ibon owners. The result was that free labourers lost 


their employment as they could not compete with 
cheap slave-labour. 


SUMMARY 
(1) Social Effects 


Foreign conquests brought wealth. Wealth 

begot luxury and depravity. Thus Romans lost the 

soa Sa icity of their character and became demo- 
alised. 


Effects of 
foreign 
conquests, 


(2) Economic Effects 
(a) The influx of w 
from the pay 
Ses of the Ha 
from abroad, introductiom of slave-labour—all these 
f small scale unpr table. The 
ond ba Proprietors, therefore, sala is “their lands 
anc began to flock to the towns or took to soldier's 
profession, The net that the peasant- 
Proprietors decayed l 1 p was 
thinned. pA r ato 


calth freed the Romans 


G) Political Effects 
(a) The Senate's i 
ay i Power incr TH 
polices! a Dn S Optimates acd aan 
were formed. (ç olitical i ae 
sale of votes, came in use pape ene rn 
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WE ine Censor 


_ Cato is famous in Roman history as the cham- 
pion of the old order against the new ideas and man- 
on which began to appear in Rome as the result 
n her contact with the Greck world. Son of a far- 

ler, he took his first military lessons mnn the cam- 
Paigns against Hannibal. By his services in the field 
as also by his eloquence he rose through the regular 
grades of office and won his way to the highest 

Onours of consulship and censorship. 

` 


As à consul he won military reputation by his 
Successful campaigns in Spain. Afterwards he dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Thermopyle 
Which was fought against Antiochus, the king of 
yria (191 B.C.). He was a bitter enemy of the 
cipio, brothers and it was at his instigation that 
they were charged with having taken bribes from 
ntiochus. 

His censorship was rendered memorable by 
Many useful reforms. He repaired the water-courses, 
cleansed the drains and put a stop to the large pro- 
fits dishonestly made by the publicani (farmers of 
State revenue). He checked luxury by levying a 
heavy tax on costly articles and purified the Senate 
DV expelling unworthy members. ie denounced 
Galba, governor of Spain, who tarnished the good 
faith and honour of the Romans by treacherously 
Massacring the Lusitanians. He prosecuted offen- 
ders in high places, regardless of the enemies he 
lereby made for himself. He thus did his best to 
Maintain a high standard of public conduct. 


Cato clung to the simple 
the old Roman life, and wage ul 
the luxurious manners imported from abroad. “He 
Was thus looked upon as the living type and repre- 
sentative of the ideal ancient Roman.” He had 
Prejudices against the Greeks and set himself to 
check the introduction of Greek ideas and education 
into Rome, He looked upon Hellenism as an un 
Settling influence hostile to the simplicity of the old 


His military 
career. 


His work as 
censor. 


and austere habits of His attitude 


d unceasing war against towards 
Gree! 


culture. 


Failure of 
Cato’s 
policy. 


His 
character, 
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character. But as he grew older, these pre- 
one diminished in force, and in his old age he 
applied himself to the study of Greek literature. 

It should be noted that i 
failure. As a reformer he was short-sighted. He 
encouraged the Romans to take to agriculture but 
at the same time supported slave-labour which was 
eating the life out of Roman labour. It was like 
trying to cure the symptoms of a disease while en- 
couraging its cause. In his denunciation of changes 
and innovations he went against the spirit of the 
age. “Rome changed in spite of him.” He tried the 
impossible in setting back the hands of time. 

In character he was harsh 
to all alike—his enemies, his women, his slaves, He 
had a stern sense of duty, and in a corrupt age never 
soiled his hands by accepting bribes. In his later 
years he insisted upon the destruction 
by concluding 


c l of Carthage 
his speeches with the words “Delenda 
est Carthago.” 


Cato’s policy ended in 


and unfeeling, severe 


= 


| CHAPTER X 
THE BEGINNING 0F REVOLUTION 


General Remarks 


l Re ith the year 133 B.C. begins the internal revo- Beginning of 
of the of Rome which culminated in the downfall party 
Dire Repnblic and in the establishment of an em- gueme 
Í Senat t is the story of a long struggle between the 
` its Ta amd the people, the Senate trying to retam 
gain need authority, and the people trying to re- 
OWL eir lost power. The people at first sought 
and weg equitable distribution of the public land 
stru i made a bold bid for political, power. This 
ane introduced party conflicts in the govern- 
i and led to the rise of one-man power fore- 
a Owing the Imperial period. 
ation of Italy on the Eve of the Re 
a Gracchi Brothers 
4» 1) The most cryin evil was the decay of ?1 
j of yt o manfarmer class eh formed the backbone a Cyran 
e country. These small Janded proprietors So $ remedy. 
deir lands as they could not grow corn profit- 
th Y owing to the importation of cheap corn from 


Provinces, and the introduction of large-scale 
Voluntary emi- 


forms introduced 


*Evils which 


ar 

eas by wealthy landowners: 1 
the D of free population, to the provinces where 
7 vestment for their capl- 


found more lucrative in t e 
> 38 well as the drafting of the cultivators into the 

Y, also led to the decrease of rural population. 

(2) A i iev. was the accu- Rural popu- 
n Ç nother agrarian grievance n 
vation of land Pa the hands of the wealthy few muon A 
publ to the non-observance of Licimian Tor Hemass 
Wealty, land (ager publicus) Was monopolised DY f 
the thy and the powerful to the great dima o 
pas PSasantry. Corn lands were also converted into 
Sture land. 


tal 
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(3) Thirdly, the free ] 
Slave-labour. by the introduction of cheap slave-labour. The 
lave- oe 


demand for their labour fell as the capitalist class 


found it cheaper to purchase slaves than to hire free 
labourers. 


abourers were hard hit 


(4) Demoralisation of the people :—The rural 
population, being rendered landless, began to crowd 
into the towns. There they degenerated into a 
rabble of idle plea 


sure-seekers whose only care was 
to be fed and amused by 


the wealthy nobles who. 
sought to secure their votes, 


Summary 

The main griey 
arising out of the 1 
observance of the 
in the hands of 


ance of the people w 


as economic, 
and question, 


a Owing to the non- 
Licinian laws, land was accumulated 


the rich who (a) introduced large- 
scale farming, (b) used slave-labour, (c) converted 


corn-lands into pasture and thus (d) drove the 
peasant-proprictors to live in towns where they 
aaa. into a rabble of mercenary voters, 


IBERTUS GRACCHUS 
Early Career 
He was the son of acchus who 

Growth of had pacified Spain, and Cornelia, daughter of Scipio 
city rabble. Africanus the elder, aving lost his father at an 
early age he and his brother Caius Gracchus were 

educated with the utmost care by their mother 

Cornelia who united i e 


l n her person the Severe virtues 
of the ancient Roman matron with the superior 


knowledge and refinement which then prevaile' 


among the highe v j me. Tiberius was 
noted for the simplicity of his manners and his persua- 
- His military i 


Sempronius Gr 


Sive eloquence [ ary training was not small, 
or he had served in the Third Punic War and in the 
Vumantine war in Spain, 

*Object of His Reforms 


On his way 


y to Spain while assing through 
Etruria he had observed wit R Ë x 


f h grief and indignation 
the miserable state of Italy. he country was culti- 


if 
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es who had ousted the T. Gracchus 
h wanted to 
restore the 


v 
ass by large gangs of slav 
K uivators: The towns were crowded wit! 
remed  uggling with poverty. He resolved to "erani 
Policy w his state of things by agrarian reforms. His Sparing) 
insane as to re-people Italy once more with small by giving 
out of OPEC by allotting them small holdings them a share 
owner the public lands held by the wealthy Jand- of public 
rs in violation of the Licinian laws. lands. 


* Tr; 

His Agrarian Law 

Tiba being eleeted tribune for the year 133 B.C. He re-enact- 
ius Gracchus immediately proposed to re-enact ed Licinian 


He Licinian Laws with certain modifications. a) ano ta 
Pt | be allowed to hold fr. 


mor nod 
Ore than 500 jugera of land. ‘To relax the strmach > Hou 
r to hold 250 


0 . 
of this law he allowed every possesso 

(2) Persons 
legal amount should 
fair compensation. 
be distributed 
m lots of 30 jugera, and the 
i o sell or alienate 
be bought up by 


are (4) Three commissioners should pe elected 
ally to carry this law into execution. 


the his law met with a violent opposition from Opposition 


she o dholders who regarded this measure as one ol to his 

confiscation. For by long enjoyment they, had measure. 

Prope ke regard the public lands 2s, their private 

Sure tly. The Senate also was hostile to the mea- 

Senti as Tiberius neglected to consult it before pre- 

a vios, his bill to the Popular ‘Assembly. This was 

uir ation of the well-established custom which re- 

ed that all measures should have the previous 

begion of the Senate before they could be laid 

Which the people. The Senate resented the slight 

colle, Liberius put upon it and induced one of his 
agues named Octavius to veto the measure. 

b a eupon Tiberius caused Octavius to be deposed 

Vote of the people in the 


om, 


‘Assembly of the Plebs. 


Unconsti- 
tutional 
conduct of 
Tiberius. 


Attack upon posed that the treasure b 


Senate’s 
Tights, 


Murder of 
‘Tiberius 
Gracchus, 


His impa- 
tience and 
mistakes, 
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The deposition of Octavius was clearly an un- 
constitutional act. He was undoubtedly within his 
rights when he put his veto on the proposal of Tibe- 
rius, and his authority could not be lawfully resisted 
during his year of office. The enemies of Tiberius 
got a handle and charged him not only with revo- 
lutionary measures but with employing revolution- 
ary means to carry them into effect. 


To conciliate the people further, Tiberius pro- 


equeathed to the Romans 
mus, should be distributed 
among the poor people to enable them to stock their 
farms. This measure was an attack upon two of 
the cherished prerogatives of the Senate, viz., its 
control of the provinces and its control of finance. 
To enforce his law as well as to safeguard him- 
self against prosecution by the enraged nobility Ti- 
berius sought re-electi e In so doing 
he violated the le ection to the 
Same magistracy i Thereupon 


0 n aiming at 
ction was being held a mob 
t and in the tumult that fol- 


was murdered. This was the first 
bloodshed at Rome in civil strife. Tt ina a 


century of revolution and bloody stri ich termi- 

$ h€ y strife which termi 
nated in the destruction of the Roman Republic. 
Causes of His Failure 

Tiberius Gracchus is one i 

2 acc of the most tragic 
figures in Roman history, His reforms were inspired 
y an unselfish ideal and sincere patriotism, But 
he failed in his a is was largely due to 
is a ade during the 
: 1 s Strife. First, his, nas 
tience led him t i ioral EnA an 
the result was that he rai i 
want of constitutional foresight Tuined his cause: 
Secondly, it was impoliti i 


by Attalus, king of Perga 


a S part to attack the 
strong position of the Senate witht any organised 
party to back him. The mob on w 


hose support he 
depended proved to be too fickle and Coris: Last- 
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ly, the evi 
a hn aq ere he sought to remove were the results of 
system. H m and he did nothing to change that 
slave-labou, ought to have attacked the system of 
zens before fend the unjust privileges of Roman citi- 
em. But TE to deal with mischiefs arising from 
failed to utinefput the cart before the horse and so 
„to remove the real causes of the social evils of 


the Ime. 
atus Gracchus 


He w: a. 
e was the younger brother of Tiberius Grac- 
or in Sardinia. After 


chu 
mee had served as quest 
Murder of his brother he kept aloof from public 


ars for > 
or th for some time but got himself elected tribune 
* e year 123 B.C. ; 


s 
foie = not, like his brother, mer 
authorit Je made it his definite objec 
equestrian of the Senate and to give power to the 
Strian order (knights). His measures for the 


Meli, z; 

Sa LOY wate 

Slinger ages the condition of the poor were sub- 

y to his main object and were In the nature 
ure their sup- 


} 
ribes offered to the people to sect 
f his brother 


Port, T 

Who ee thus avoided the mistake o 
Secti elied too exclusively on the support of one 
isted on his side 


ctio 

dae of the community. He enl 

Medians on, of the Equites, the poor people and the 
Is Laws 

ae reforms fall under two he T 

h onian laws meant to improve the condition 

en A eople and (B) laws meant to weaken the 
of the Senate. These were as follows :— 


Sempronian me 
fhi (1) Caius Gracchus renewed the agrarian law His social 
S prother and proposed to establish colonies, both reforms 
Prop ly and in the provinces. His most admirable for the 
Nia Osal was to plant in Africa a colony named Juno- 
Ver OU the site of Carthage. Jn this colony, lands 


Were 
the TAR allotted not merely to 
ians as well. (2) Secondly, he propose 


ely a social re- Object of his 
t to curtail the reforms. 


em, ads: (A) The 
of t 
Dow, 


He curtailed (a) He passed a law 
the power of courts for the trial of dishon 


‘the Senate 
as regards 
judicial 

power and 
control of 
provinces. 
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r ld be sold to the citizens at a price much 
is ee value (Leges Frumentaric) . ‘Thus 
he made state provision for the poor. (8) Thirdly, 
he declared that soldiers should be equipped at the 
expenses ot the state. i All these, measures were 
meant to relieve the economic distress of the people. 
B. Political Reforms 


Laws which diminished the power of the Senate. 
which enacted that the 
est provincial governors 
should be composed of Equites (upper middle class) 
and not of Senators as was the old practice. This 
transference of judicial power to the Equites depriv- 
ed the Senate of its control over the provinces 
(Lex Judiciaria) . 

(b) He also obtained for this el 
to collect the taxes in Asia, thus depriving the Se- 
nate of its control over provincial revenue, 

(c) „He carried another |, 
Consularibus) to prevent senatorial Jobbery in the 
matter of distributing the Provinces, Hitherto the 
Senate had assigned the Provinces to the consuls 


after their election. So they could grant rich pro- 
vinces to their Partisans and unprofitable ones to 
their political Opponents, To Prevent this, Caius en- 
acted that arrangements as to the distribution of the 
two provinces which the Consuls should have, should 


e made before and not aft i a 
ae after the election of the 


ass the right 


aw (Lea de provincis 


Lex de provocatione :—This 


one the right of appeal to the f 
ae People from the final 
tes ot pe Senate, E thus Prevented the Senate 
Ç arming the consuls with ver of life and 
death over the citizens, the power of ms al 
Fall of Caius Gracchus ‘ £ 


: k 
His laws pleased the People but displeased the 
nobles who were Wa 


à aiting to ESA a EA 
Their Opportunity came w a blow a 


hen being re-elected. tri- 
bune for the year 199 BiG Mi Cans ieee a bill 


law gave every 
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ae Roman citizenship on the Latin colonies, His attempt 
Sure ae rights on the Italian allies. This mea- to Ee 
Pee cased the Roman citizens whom piorna Bona E 
Share peed ss ee did Ha ure to the Ttar 
ook adv: privileges with the Italians. £ Hans Jo 
and, t vantage of the unpopularity of this measure his 
furti o undermine the popularity of Gracchus still 

ter, set up Livius Drusus, one of the tribunes, 


O 

ee more tempting proposals to the people. This 
wang o ™ succeeded and the popularity of Caius 
ahd He failed to secure pede te a iar 
jas declar ic” z by the Senate. 
Not w ared a public enemy D! A eninge 


as got n Lh: 1 PIO 
Wor AS got up in which he and mani 
“re killed. x 


Es: 

Bator the Work of Caius Gracchus 

plete he reforms of Caius Gracchus ended in com- onean 

distres ‘ailure. They neither relieved the ebony 

Ment, ot Italy nor did they make for good pe rer 

Com ex Tis measure for the distribution © cheap 
exhausted the treasury, and by encouraging 

it ess made many citizens state-P 


i aupers. Besides, 
"creased the depopulation of rural areas by at- 
ion to 


brea is the country population oe ie 
a ra Was to be had for the asking. He l se oP 
Corrine of Equite judges but these proved to be Ar X 
Mbt and selfish than the old senatoria, Js 
Sia System of tax-farming which he ete 3 
iube Ve rise to much oppressio? and t e PaE 
canus (tax-farmer) became à by-word tor 1 
“ty and unfairness Nevertheless he left an mada Importance 
yee. Mark on Roman history- BY giving political of his work. 
C man history. “Glass he created a 


ogniti 
dì »Snition t rT apita 7 
m: Slon in the t ce of the Roman tare ee 
the forth a permanent quarrel was cet ee 1 oe Ted 
to ..hators and the Equites which peor ongi i 
the Sl war. He had given a OW aa 
lasg Mate from which it never recover the first 
Y, to him belongs the cre it of Pdi Ro- 
map In who had the noble ideal of ar Ó 
Privileges beyond Italy. His ropan 


reforms. 


, 


Apparent 
failure. 


Far-reach- 
ing results 
of the 
Gracchan 


movement, 
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i i fore- 
i oth in and outside Italy was the x. 
eae Lae scheme of Romanisation which after 


wards became a recognised feature of the democra- 
tic programme. 


“Importance of the Work of the Grachhi 


At first sight it might appear that the efforts of 
the Gracchi brothers had been in vain. The slave 
population did not diminish 
not increase, and 


rs had let loose forces 
which were destined to brin 


order in Italy. By their agitation they had focuss- 
ed public attention upon some of the glaring evils 
of the time, and had given the popular party a defi- 
nite programme of reform. Their onslaught on the 
authority of the Senate considerably undermined its 
Power. The Equites, whose political power they re- 


cognised, hecame the serious rivals of the senators. 
The Italian allies were stimulated to activity hy C. 
Gracchus’s championshj 


D of their cause. “They 
fought for, and obtai ights of Roman 
Citizenship. murder of the two brothers 
by the § b and the judicial murder of 
their follower a very bad precedent. It 
Set an example of bloody vi 
which afterw. 
party with ¢ 


the Senatorial 
nation was fre 


`, Henceforth assassi- 
quently employed as a Political wea- 
of political riva] Organised mas- 
ame part of the poli- 
etely dp oman 1 spect for law and Ore 
pletely disappeared, e result was that 
the Republic tottered to its fall. Hence the Gracchi 
rothers are regarded as the ) guk 
lution. (See Appendix) , PACHPNES, of the T 


*The Two Brothers Compared 
Tiberius Gracchus took up th ainly 
on behalf of the landless farne hi ese m 


His object was to 
™mprove and restore the Condition of the peasant- 
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8 Toprietors, He wanted to people Italy once more Their aims 
With citizens instead of slaveg and to restore agricul- and methods 
ture which had vanished into pasturage. Thus he Ye at 
ey @ social and economic reformer. But his me- i 
tod was not constitutional. The deposition of Oc- 
pius, who opposed his measures, was a clear viola- 

On of the spirit of the Roman constitution. 


iat brother, Caius Gracchus, was, on the other 
pia. d political reformer. He made it his definite 
e Ta to attack and weaken the Senate. His social 
T Slation was subsidiary to this main object. Hence 
> Measures were more revolutionary than his bro- 
eos But his method was quite constitutional, 
mee never violated the law. 
vy et vile War 
furi The first slave war broke out in Sicily in 134 B.C. In- 
Red by the brutal and shameful treatment of their masters, 
Reeves rose in revolt at Enna under the leadership of a 
ee slave named Ennus. He was joined by many ey 
Ber and the local rising became general. The me eee 
ey, Biven up to plunder and violence. The insurgents ned 
“al armies sent against them. At last Consul P. Rupiliu 


Cay 
Ptured their stronghold and put down the revolt. 


s 
W 


— — 


Causes. 


Jugurtha 
wanted to 
exclude his 
cousins 
from the 
‘throne of 
Numidia, 


CHAPTER XI 


THE RISE OF ONE-MAN POWER 
General Remarks 


a h 
X N m 
The overthrow of the Gracchi was the ae 
of the aristocracy. The internal history 1 domini 
becomes now 2 history of the struggles ss one-man 
tion of individuals, leading to the rise o Jved al 
power. The contests which followed inyon party 
aristocratic and a Popular side—the senatoris opulat 
striving to maintain its privileges and the ee aris 
Party seeking to break down the power of 
tocracy. 


Jugurthine War d12— 


106 B.C.) 
Massinissa, the 


: 1 ally 
king of Numidia and an Oa 
of Rome, died in 149 B.C., leaving his kings a 
his three sons. Two of them died soon after; 


cae Av š Micipš 
the Surviving son Micipsa became sole king. 
reigned till 118 Bc. 


On his death he left his ki 
and hi 


Cre 
is qes lephew Jugurtha, a bastard son of one iy 
his deceased hn 


e] 

: others, Jugurtha was re I 
amditious and wanted to have the sole sovere nd 
of Numidia. He murdered one of his cousin® pa 
defeated the Per named Adherbal 1D seda 
Adherbal appealed to Rome and the Senate a be 
ivision of the kingdom beta a 
issioners sent from Ros wh? 

» Were bribed by Jugurtha Not 

thus Secured the larger and richer portion. ito A 
content with this, yeurtha invaded the territ s 

> Desieged him a 


; two S02 
ngdom to his two 5” £ 


I irta and caused Teaio 
e treac crously murdered along with some Tg 
merchants. This compelled Rome to declare 
against Jugurtha in 112 Be. 
Incidents 


For the firs 


saat 
t two 
Jugurtha for he 


4 
Years little was done ase 
bribed the oman generals an | 
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pvourable terms of peace. This scandal caused Jugurtha 

aa popular indignation at Rome and public inves- bribed the 

gation was demanded of the conduct of those who oni. 
8 received bribes. Jugurtha was summoned U 95 2) 

Anan under a safe conduct to give evidence. Here 

‘i ne pursued his course of bribery and hushed 

Pall enquiry. Moreover, he got rid of another rival 

ae assassination. This daring crime committed 

aa er the very eyes of the Senate could no longer be 
jerlooked. He was ordered to quit Italy and war 


Was renewed, 


do fie Roman consul sent against Jugurtha, could 

Sate nee: His brother fared still worse, being de- 

nent by Jugurtha and compelled to submit to a 
miliating peace. The Senate annulled this treaty 

Sms Consul Metellus, a man conspicuous for tis 

Prose egrity, to assume the command. Me elle 

Wag cuted the war with energy and success 1 

Marj Perseded in command by his able ligntenan j 

matius. Marius reduced the strongholds of Jugurtha pise of 


n ` C J 

Sak succession and ably assay by his ee ‘Marius! 
- “4, repulse ‘oint attack mad ugurtha 

his af pulsed a joint attack made PY Tehi 


lly Bocchus, king of Mauretania. 
1 |, King : 
oft not conquered ; he was betraye into me junds 
Sain o Romans by his ally Boechus whom Sulla ha 
Was ppo Vet to the Roman cause. The captive 
rius POught to Rome to adorn the triump 
and then starved to death in a dungeon. 


tects ai 
of this War on Roman Politics $ rab 

A This war exposed the cormup ee ate Faced 
Crap’ and thus damaged the credit of the Taken thine war. 
Jaction. This war oug 


ht not to have Len Tt discredit- 
ita . When 
tt diq if the Senate had governed honestly. dite 
long it 


take place, it ought not to have dragged on SO Senate. 
some of the consuls had acted honestly. 
minence & popular 


Par Q) It brought into pro š 

lige” of opposition which sought to lower the pres 

“ong e Senate. ‘The appointment of Marius = 
Ul as well as commander of the army 18 oppo 


Marius re- 
organised 
the army. 


Marius 
crushed the 
‘Teutones at 
Aqua Sextia 
and the 
Cimbri at 
Verecellæ 
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tion to the wishes of the Senate was a triumph for 
the people and a humiliation for the aristocracy. 


(3) It led to an important army reform. Ma- 
rius abolished the old custom according to which 
soldiers were recruited only from the first five classes- 


He enrolled all freemen irrespective of their birth 
or wealth. 


War against the Cimbri and the Teutones 


The Cimbri and the Teutones were the two 
hordes of barbarians of Germanic origin, While 
Rome was still engaged in the Jugurthine war these 
barbarians began to threaten Italy from the north. 
They defeated several Roman armies one after an- 
other and these repeated disasters compelled the Se- 
nate to elect Marius as consul for the second time. 
The Cimbri, instead of directly pouring down upon 
Italy, marched into Spain which they ravaged for 
the next two or three years. Marius employed the 
interval in training and re-organising the army and 
continued to be elected consul for the next three 
‘hate At last the barbarians began to move for- 
ward. 


A The Cimbri, who had retu 
ed their forces with the Teutones. Mari cu 
his position in a fortified camp on the Rhone oe 
barbarians then divided their forces, the Cimbri 
marching round the Alps to enter Italy by the 
samasaa u a Teutones marched against Ma- 
rius. But at the battle of Aquae Sexti ius 
crushed the Teutones with eas aoe a 
practically annihilated the whole nation in 102 B.C. 
Marius then hastened to meet the Cimbri who had 
forced their way into Italy and gave them battle 
jer eee and completely destroyed their army 
U. us Mari i > 
ceived the title of the third tanqa ee Rees i 
Second Servile War ; 


During the brilliant campai 2 
pai, ` ne Ir 
convulsed by the revolt of the ue Marius, Sicily was ag 


They elerted one Salvil® 


ined from Spain, unit- 


——— 
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as their king who after defeating a Roman army assumed all the 
pomp of royalty under the surname of Trypphone. On his death 
Atheno, another slave, was acknowledged king. Under him the 
revolt assumed a formidable aspect but was put down by Consul 
Aquillius in 101 B.C. 


R-7 


Degenera- 
tion of the 
ate, 


Struggle 
between the 
senatorial 

an 
aye 
party. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE BEGINNING OF CIVIL WAR 


*POLITICAL SITUATION ON TH 


E EVE OF THE 
CIVIL W, 


control of the Roman government since the days of 
the Punic wars. I 


portant authority in the state. 
Senators had now 


aristocrats. The S 


grandisement. Hence it prov 
to direct the a 


The failure of the Gracchan movement had 
brought into prominence two parties in Rome with 
sharply contrasted policies. These were the party 
of the nobles called the Optimates and the party of 


the people called the Populares. Me q 
of the Optimates w Ppulares. The political cree 


he popular assembly instead 
m to be settled by me 
Populares did not 


e day, viz., the ques- 
of the Italians to Roman citi- 
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zenship. “The majority of the Populares were 
Against this measure, for they did not like that the 
Italians should be placed on a footing of equality 
with them. Hence popular leaders very often found 
themselves opposed by their own followers on this 
question. The Senate took advantage of this split 
to ruin the popular leaders and to arrest the progress 
of popular reforms. 

Between these two extreme sections were the 
Equites composed mostly of the rich merchant class. The ` P 
They acted with the Populares in trying to weaken seale 
the Senate’s control over the provinces and to position. 
diminish its judicial powers. But they very often 
joined the senatorial party in opposing a popular 
leader who sought to enfranchise the Italians. Thus 
the Equites formed a middle party between the 
Optimates and the Populares. 

Marius as Political Leader 

The military success of Marius gave him for the 
moment immense political power. But he had none 
of the qualities requisite for a popular leader. He 
had no political programme. He wanted to be first He allied 
jn peace as well as in war and in order to maintain himself 
his own pre-eminence readily lent himself to the with the 
cries of faction. He secured a sixth consulship by Qrmoerats 
forming an alliance with the two demagogues of the eo w 
worst type, named Saturninus and Glaucia. By 
this alliance with unprincipled men as well as by his 
vacillation he lost the respect and support of both 
the parties and fell from power. 


Laws of Saturninus 
Saturninus, 2 violent demagogue, tried to make a coalition 
of three to consist of himself, Marius and Glaucia in order to 


get hold of the chief offices. By procuring the murder of his 
himself elected tribune and carried 


The lands in Gaul should be divided 


among the soldiers of Marius. (2) Corn should be sold to the 
3) Colonies should be established 


in Sicily, Greece and Macedonia in which Italians were to share. 
All these measures were odio 


Equites. 
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i its si itical murder committed at 
Equites to its side aíter another political 
the instigation of Saturninus. Thus strengthened, the Senate 
declared Saturninus and Glaucia public enemies and had them 
killed by the mob. 


The Struggle of the Italians for Roman Citizenship : 
Causes of Discontent of the Italians i 


Roman _ Q) The Italian allies of Rome had contribut- 
citizenship, ed troops to her army and borne the burdens of her 
to the foreign campaigns. So they wanted to have equal 
Italians. privileges with the Roman citizens. But the Romans 


had now given up the liberal policy of granting the 
privileges of citizenship to the Italians and had þe- 
come exclusive in character, This irritated the Ita- 
lian allies. 

(2) The discontent of the allies was intensified 


when Pennus, a tribune, carried a law ordering all 
the Italians to leave Rome. 


Failure of (3) From time to time attempts were made to 
various enfranchise the Italians but without success, (a) 
attempts to Thu 


s Scipio Africanus the Younger had espoused the 
saree cause of the Italians and had been murdered, (b) 
Consul Flaccus proposed to grant Roman franchise 
to the Italians in 195 B.C. but the Senate got rid 
of him by sending him to Gaul. (e) Caius Grac- 
chus in 122 B.C. made a similar attempt but his mea- 


s and they flew to 
arms to secure their rights, 7 
* Causes of the Social War 
“Murder of (1) The social war had its origin i itter 
Drusus. discontent of the Italia aaa 


ns, caused by the short- 
man government. Not only 


» Were jealous 
s ere opposed to granti citi- 
zenship to the Italians. ione Roman 


~% 
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made from time to time to enfranchise the Ttalians 
but to no purpose, and those who had espoused the 
cause of the Ttalians were either murdered or other- 
wise molested. The Ttalians, therefore, remained in 


sullen silence. 
(2) In 91 B.C. the tribune Livius Drusus 


proposed measures leading to the enfranchisement 


of the Italians. But the Roman people looked ask- 
ance at such a roposal. There was bitter popular 
opposition, taking advantage of which the Senate 
declared Drusus a conspirator. Soon after he was 


murdered. N 

sination of Drusus was followed Peol 

ommission. The tribune Varius lowers of 

Jaring all persons guilty Drusus. 

of high treason who had assisted the cause of the 

allies. This bloody measure, following upon the as- 

sassination -of Drusus, roused the indignation of the 

Ttalians to the highest pitch. 3 

able means. were useless and that the Romans would 
rant nothing except upon compulsion. ` 50 they re- 


Slted and the social war began in 90 B.C. 

This war was called the social war as the Socii or Character of 
the Italian allies fought against Rome. It was also the war. 
called the Marsic war because the Marsians, one of 

the Italian tribes, took a leading part in it. For Rome 

it was a most dangerous conflict. Its issue was to 

decide whether Rome was to retain her dominant 

in Italy or to become merged as a subordi- 


position m + . 3 
nate state in an Ttalian confederation. Tt was in 


the nature of a civil war. 
Progress of the War 

The confederate tribes attempted to form a new 
republic with a new capital at Corfinium, which was 
henceforth to be called Italica. The war began with 
an attack on Asculum where 2, Roman pro-consul 


was murdered and the Roman citizens were massa- 
cred. The first year’s fighting Was generally m fa- 
vour of the Italians who defeated and killed Con- 
sul Rutilus. But this disaster Was to some extent 
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i Marius. Realising the seriousness of the 
See Romans proposed concessions by the 
Lex Julia which granted the franchise to those of 
the allies who had not up to that time revolted. 
Several of the allies now submitted while the rest 
remained in arms. This prudent measure, therefore, 
created discord and distrust among the allies and 
thus increased the strength of the Romans. So, in 


the second year of the war the Romans were suc- 


cessful. Their general, Sulla, drove the allies out 


1 `of Campania and followed up his victory by the 
NEN capture of Bovianum. Consul Strabo reduced As- 
Roman culum after which the Italians began to lay down 
franchise. their arms. Their submission was facilitated by the 

Lex Plautia Papiria which granted the Roman 
tanchise to all citizens of towns in alliance with 
Rome, provided they were at the time resident in 
Italy and within two months presented themselves 
before a Prætor to receive it. Another law propos- 
ed by Pompeius Strabo—the Lex Pom Pompeia— 


gave the Latin franchise to the Gallic towns between 
the Po and the Alps. 


Results of the Social War 
Mtalyeand (1) The Italians got the Roman franchise and 
me be- they began to grow in 


t ) f to a common nationality, one 
in feeling and interest. Thus Rome was merged in 


Italy ; in other words, Italy became an extended 
me. 


= 


<) CHAPTER XMI 
THE FIRST CIVIL WAR 
e Rise of Sulla 
Sulla was descended from an obscure Patrician His 
family. Early in life he had imbibed a taste for character. 
Greek arts and literature and his literary tastes en- 
dured till the last days of his life. But at the same 
time he was addicted to low company and gross 


debauchery- 

He distinguished himself in the Jugurthine War His early 
in which he had served as the questor of Marius. military 
In the social war he displayed great energy and con- career. 
y abilities and thus eclipsed the 
fame of his old commander, Marius. He claimed the 

lory of having captured Jugurtha and had the cre- 
dit of bringing the social war to a close. His achieve- 
ments excited the envy of Marius. ‘Aristocratic by 
pirth, he was attached to the senatorial party and 
the nobles accepted him as their champion. He was 
appointed consul in 88 B.C. and was invested with 
the command of the First Mithridatic War. This 
aroused the jealousy of Marius and led to the first 
civil war. 

First Civil War between Marius and Sulla (88—86 B.C.) 

The civil war between Marius and Sulla began in Causes. 


war. Sulla, L 
tinguished himself in the soc) 
by the Senate to conduct the war, 
dates. Marius, who was growing j 


had Jong covete dis a 
self with Tribune Sulpicius, who got Sulla’s appoint- wanted to 


ment cancelled and had the command of the Mithri- ee pan 
datic war transferred to Marius. m 


camp at N 


his cause. So he refused to be superseded by Marius datic war. 


Sulla fled to his oo s 
ola where he found the army devoted to sure Mithri- 
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and marched upon Rome at the head of his legions. 
Thus began the civil war in 88 B.C. 


Sulpician Laws 


These laws led to the civil war, 


Events 


Flight of The bold move of Sulla in m 
Marius. took Marius by surprise. 
sible, and Marius barely succe: 


trayed and put to death. Sulla then repealed the 
laws of Sulpicius and embarked for Greece to carry 
on the war against Mithridates. (See p. 114). 


Cinna takes The departure of Sulla was followed by a re- 

í al of the civil strife between the two consuls, 
of Mari Cinna and Octavius. Backed by a Noisy faction, 
Cinna demanded the recall of Marius and the resto- 


ration of the laws of Sulpicius. Octavius resisted 
such a demand, 


1 t A bloody conflict ensued in which 
Cinna and his parti wered and driven 
Though proscribed and outlawed, 
Cinna received su ewly enfranchised 
. collected an armed following. 

lus hearing of these dis- 
turbances returned from Afri 


ica and joined Cinna. 
Return of He Prosecuted the war with gre i 
en € corn-ships and took Ostia, 


massacre of compelled the Senate to yield 
a into the city with 


at vigour, captured 
© pressure of famine 


n with th d of 
Rome. Marius then got hi Tee ete bioo 


: mself elected I for 
the seventh time but died soon after, EST NA 


- 


- ) 
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“The Second Civil War between Sulla and the Marian 


Party 

Having humbled Mithridates, Sulla returned’ to Sulla returns 
Italy burning with a desire to wreak vengeance on and 
the partisans of Marius, who had massacred his teyeng: 
friends and otherwise wronged him during his ab- 
sence, The Senate in alarm sought to pacify Sulla 
and forbade warlike preparations against him. But 
the two consuls, Cinna and Carbo, regardless of 
the Senate’s order, continued to make preparations 
to resist him.’ The Italians also joined the Marian 
party. 

After landing at Brundisium Sulla took care to 
detach the Italians from the Marian party by pro- 
mising to uphold their rights and privileges. He 


° then marched into Campania where he defeated Con- 


sul, Norbanus. Next he encountered the younger 
Marius at Sacriportus, defeated him with great loss 
and besieged Praeneste where Marius had taken re- 
fuge. Carbo was beaten at Clusium and failed to 
relieve Praneste. After contesting several battles 
he fled to Africa, despairing of further success, 

The Samnite allies of younger Marius made one victory of 
gallant dash at Rome. Sulla, however, was close Sulla over 
behind them and engaged them just outside the the Samnite 
Colline Gate. The battle that followed was hotly ve) of 

. . : anan 
contested and Sulla was victorious. The Samnite party. 
prisoners were brutally massacred. Preeneste surren- 
dered soon afterwards. The younger Marius com- 
mitted suicide and the civil war in Italy came to an 
end. The lingering resistance of the Marian party 


remained only in Spain and Africa. 


By his victory over the Samni Sulla became 
the undisputed head of the Roman . The first 
use which he made of his victory wa to take bloody 
Yevenge upon his opponents. He wanted to extir- 
Pate all those who had been his enemies or were 
likely to be dangerous to him: For this purpose he *Sulla’s pros- 
introduced a novel system’ of wholesale murder by criptions. 
Proseriptions. These were lists of names posted up 
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in public, and the persons thus ‘proscribed’ were out- 
lawed and might be killed by any person with im- 
punity. Their property was confiscated and their 
children and grandchildren were declared incapable 
of holding public offices. A reign of terror followed. 
Massacre of Fresh lists were constantly published and under the 
the partisans (over of these authorised murders many a private 
ots arus. vengeance was wreaked. The confiscated proper- 
ties of the proscribed persons were sold to Sulla’s 
partisans at a nominal price. 


Criticism of Sulla’s Conduct 


Remarks on Sulla’s proscriptions were no doubt bloody acts which 
Sulla’s revealed the innate cruelty of his heart. But it should be borne 
errs in mind that he did not begin the civil war but was driven to 


it by the mad ambition of Marius. He was legally appointed 
by the Senate to command the army against Mithridates. But 
Marius sought to deprive him of his command. Further, during 
Sulla’s absence the popular party declared him a public enemy, 
confiscated his property and murdered his friends and followers. 
Thus wronged he had ample provocation . to take vengeance ` 


upon his enemies. He had, therefore, some justification for his 
conduct. But nothing can condone the terrible excesses to which 
he carried his vindictive spirit. 


*Sulla as a Dictator (82—79 B.C.) 
Constitu- After having crushed the Marian party by his- 
sonal) aes proscription, Sulla was elected dictator by the sub- 
of his die- Servient Senate. He was to hold this office as long. 
tatorship. as he deemed it 


i necessary and not for a period o 
six months as was the 


cere old law. This office had.re- 
mained in abeyance for 120 years. Its revival an! 
indefinite duration brought the idea of the rule © 
one man within the range of practical politics an 
thus foreshadowed the autocratic power of Cæsar 1? 
later times. The purpose for which he was invest 
ed with supreme power was to reconstitute the T° 
public, and his policy took the form of a violent 1% 
action in favour of the Senatorial party. 
A. His First Acts | 
His work as (1) Sulla punished the rebel communities | oi 
a dictator. depriving them of the full Ro | 


7 


man franchise wh! 
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a been lately conferred on them. (2) He re- 

Warded his soldiers with grants of lands out of the 

e nfiscated estates of the rebels. Thus his veterans 
ere settled all over Italy. 


B. *Sulla’s Constitutional Reforms 
The main object of his reforms was to reinstate |. p; 
the Senate in its old position of power and influence fis object 
and to place it on a legal basis. This he sought to strengthen 
o by weakening the authority of the people and the the Senate 
tribunate, as well as by depressing the executive and weaken 
authority of the magistrates. To gain his objects he phe tart 


Passed a number of laws which are collectively known 
as Leges Cornele. These are as follows :— 


(1) Measures to Secure the Power of the Senate 


Sulla revived the Senate’s right of veto on legis- Revival of 
lation by enacting that no law should be brought in Senate's 
without the previous consent of the Senate. This power. 
restricted the legislative power of the popular as- 
semblies where democratic leaders had great in- 
fluence. Henceforth such leaders could not ignore The power 
the Senate. Secondly, Sulla curtailed the power of of the tri- 
the tribunes who as a class were hostile to senato- Pasa 
rial authority. Their right of veto was severely res- ` geur 
tricted so that they could no longer interfere in the 
general business of the State. The tribunate was 
also degraded because henceforth the holders of this 
office were debarred from holding any higher magis- 
tracy. Thus this office ceased to be attractive to 


ambitious men. 
Besides the drastic diminution of the power of ii power 
magis- 


the tribunes, Sulla took steps to prevent the magis- ° 

trates from becoming too powerful. To prevent pyle es 
long tenure of power on the part of any magistrate, > 
ulla passed a law that the same magistracy could 
Not be held by the same man until after the expira- 

ion of ten years. He also re-enacted the old law 
oplating the sequence of holding different grades 

ei magistracy. Thus no one could be a consul with- 

ut being a prætor first, or & pretor without first 
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holding successively the offices of questor and ædile. 
Lastly Sulla freed the Senate from the control of the 
“ Senate censors. Till now vacancies in the Senate were fill- 
ai freed ed up by the censors, but Sulla passed a law giving 


from the all ex-quiestors legal right to have a seat in the Se- 
-control of 


ae nate. The result was that the Senate came to be re- 
cen: i. 


eruited in a purely automatic way without the in- 
terference of the censors. Thus Sulla strengthened 
the authority of the Senate not so much by increas- 
ing its constitutional rights, as by weakening the tri- 
bunate and depressing the magistracies. 


: Sulla also reorganised the Senate by adding 

pte sete three hundred new members chosen from the 

organised. Equites. He thus filled up the vacancies caused by 
the late civil wars and proscriptions and introduced 
some fresh blood into the senatorial aristocracy. 


(2) Administrative Reforms 


Separation Having restored the authority of the Senate, 
of civil from Sulla set himself to recast the machinery of adminis- 
aA tration. First, he effected a separation between the 

: š duties of civil and military authorities. He passed 

a law declaring that the consuls and prætors were to 

The number “t#Y in Rome and discharge their civil duties during 

of magis- their year of office. Next year they were allowed to 

trates in- BO to provinces only when their imperium had been 
p prolonged as pro-consuls and pro-pretors. The rë 
sult was that civil and military powers were D0 
longer in the same hands. Secondly, to cope with 
the Increasing volume of work he increased the nut" 
ber of prætors to eight and quistors to twenty. 

Judicial . Sulla next developed the courts of iminal jus” 

ites of tice. He abolished the idioti 
iat Popular Assemblies (Comitia) 

nent courts for the trial of all kin 

Standing Hitherto there were 


and set up perm 
ds of criminal cases 


athe he tA ere only a few standing courts so 
SEE t 7 ie of certain definite crimes. He also prov! 
acta ed that the jurors in th 


à ese courts were to be # 
pointed from the ranks of the Senate and not fror 
the Equites (Lex Judici aie 


aria). In this way Sulla 
much to found the Roman criminal law. 


criminal jurisdiction of th? 
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an Sulla took certain measures to prevent provin- Power of 
al governors from assuming undue power. He provincial 
Prohibited them from waging war on their own res- S0vemors: 
Ponsibility. He declared that the outgoing governor 

Should leave his province within thirty days of his 
Successor’s arrival. 

Sulla, to some extent, lightened the burden on 

the treasury by abolishing the public sale of corn at 
low prices, ‘He allowed the colleges of priests and 
augurs the right of co-opting their new members. 
Sulla’s Abdication and Death 

_ After completing his reforms Sulla resigned his 
š dictatorship. He is a rare instance of a man who, 

aving obtained supreme power with great cruelty 

and exercised it with severity, though also with wis- 

dom and high policy, was able to lay down his au- 

thority with safety. He passed the remainder of 

is life in literary pursuits and sensual enjoyment 

and died in 78 B.C. 

“Character of Sulla’s Reforms 

His reforms were marked by a partisan spirit Their 

and were extremely reactionary. Their aims were defects. 
party triumph and personal vengeance. They ran 

to the tendencies of the time and so they 
failed in the end. “The new constitution he set up 


contained within itself the germs of dissolution ; for 
side.” The common 


y the loss of their judicial power. A constitution 
interests could not last Why they 


ke was to strengthen failed. 


he Senate without improving it. 
o reform ; on the contrary, 
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deliberately altering the constitution to suit his own 
Pase was unwise. It was inevitable that the mem- 
bers o£ the popular party would, on the first oppor- 


tunity, follow Sulla’s example and alter the consti- 
tution to suit their own interests, 


“Those portions of his c 1 
‘Their merits. ed permanent which were not marked by a partisan 
spirit. His reconstruction of the Senate, his regu- 
lation of provincial commands and his permanent 
criminal courts remained proofs of his genius for 
Reforms organisation.” The administrative 


onstitution alone prov- 


reforms by which 
which proved he increased the number of magistrates and sepa- 
permanent. rated their civil and military functions also proved 
permanent. t 
SER “Estimate of Sulla 
pa Hack Sulla is one of the outst: 


anding figures of the 
and ruthless. Roman republic. He has been aptly described as 8 
statesman of “blood and iron.’ In prosecuting the 
object he had in view he brushed aside all conside- 
rations of mercy and justice and pushed towards the 
goal with relentless severity. During the late civ 
war he butchered the Samnite prisoners in cold blood 
in order to stamp out anti-Roman feelings in Italy. 
He followed the same ruthless poliey in dealing witi 
the opponents of the Senate. By his terrible policy ` 
of proscriptions he sought to wipe out the equestria? 
order, because as a class the Equites were the rivale 
of the Senate. The ruthlessness of his proscription 
was matched by the rapacity of his extortions a! 
confiscations. In a word, in compassing his obje? 
he never scrupled to adopt any measures, howe¥ 
bloody and vindictive the 
Failure as a 


y might be. 
teria, As a statesman Sulla proved a complete failus 
He took no wide or far-seeing viéw of the repu 
lies needs. He bolstered up the ascendency of w 
Senate but did nothing to inspire it with fresh vigo d 
or with a new sense of responsibility. He content 
himself with a party triumph when he should har 
reorganised the constitution. Thus he aggrava ot 


the evils which he sought to cure. Lastly, he ° 
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the examples of bloody violence and military usur- 
parion, which had a fatal influence on Roman his- 

ory. Within a short time after his death Catiline 
Sought to pursue his method of terrorism, while 
‘Cesar’s usurpation of power was a leaf taken out 
of his book. 

_ Although Sulla’s statesmanship is open to severe His services 
Criticism, he proved himself to be a sound adminis- to Rome. 
trator with a talent for practical work. His admi- 
nistratiye and judicial reforms were sound and 
Proved to be permanent. 

? As a soldier his services were invaluable to His good 
tome. By conquering a man of genius like Mith- work as a 

vidates he had practically reconquered the East soldier. 

‘and saved Rome from a danger similar to that which 

had menaced her in the days of Hannibal. The re- 

volt of the Samnites during the civil war assumed 

formidable proportions. His victory at the battle 

of the Colline Gate amounted to a reconquest of 

Italy from the Samnites. 


Marius and Sulla Compared 


Marius was in many respects a contrast to Sulla. 

Of humble origin, rough and rude in manners, Marius, 

-an unlettered soldier, rose to greatness only by dint 

J of his military abilities. While equally successful 

and brilliant as a military commander, Sulla, on the 

‘other hand, was aristocratic by birth, polite in man- 

ners and well versed in the Greek arts and literature. 

Both were cruel and blood-thirsty but Marius was 

more indiscriminate in his massacres, while Sulla 

was more revengeful. Marius was dreaded by his 

friends and foes alike, while Sulla, though a terror 

to his enemies, never injured his friends. Marius 

Was a champion of the people while Sulla upheld 

the privileges of the nobles. Marius did not possess 

e qualities requisite _ for a party leader and was 

shifty and vacillating in his policy. He was a mere 

Soldier and nothing more. Sulla, on the other hand, 

ad a clear aim in view and possessed the gifts of a 
gislator and a statesman. 
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*Summary of Sulla’s Reforms 


(1) He depressed the people by weakening the 
tribunate and curtailing the powers of the Comitia 
Tributa. The tribunes were debarred from propos- 
ing legislation and exercising their veto, and their 


office was degraded by making it a bar to higher ap- 
pointments. 


(2) He exalted the nobles by strengthening 
the powers of the Senate. He made the Senate in- 
dependent of the censor’s choice, transferred the ju- 
dicial powers from the Equites to the Senators and 
strengthened the Senate’s hold on the magistrates by 


effecting a separation between the duties of civil and 
military authorities. 


_ (3) He established permanent courts for the 
trial of definite offences. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MITHRIDATIC WARS 


Origin of the First Mithridatic War 


Mithridates VI, commonly called the Great, Early life of 
was about twelve years of age ‘when he ascended the Mithridates. 
throne of Pontus, a kingdom on the coast of the 
Black Sea. He was a man of remarkable accom- 
plishments and activity. He had some tincture of 
Greck learning and tastes, and his memory was so 
powerful that he is said to have learnt twenty-five 
languages. Once firmly established on the throne, 
he extended his power towards the East, partly by 
conquests and partly by alliances, and made himself 
a formidable monarch. His ambition was to found 
in Asia a monarchy which should oust the Romans 


from the East. 


Causes of Mithridates’ Quarrel with Rome 


(1) The Romans, taking advantage of his 
minority, had wrested the province of Phrygia from seer 
Mithridates. (2) Moreover, they began to be alarm- plans of 
ed at the extension of his power and sought to Mithridates 
check him in all matters. Thus ‘they resisted his ae 
attempt to place one of his nephews on the throne padocia. 
of Cappadocia. Again, on the death of the king of 
Bithynia, Mithridates drove out his. eldest son and 
set up his own nominee on the throne. His generals 
then invaded Cappadocia, drove out its king and 
Placed a Pontic pretender on the throne. The fugi- 
tive kings of both Bithynia and Cappadocia ap- ' 
pealed to Rome for help. The Romans supported 
heir cause and the fugitive kings were restored to 

eir respective kingdoms. Mithridates for a time 
Submitted to Roman interference and offered no 


R—s 
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istance. (3) But matters came to a crisis when 
Ta tasas Cel the restored king of Bithynia 
to invade the territories of Mithridates. There- 
upon Mithridates sent his ambassador to Rome to 
demand satisfaction but he was dismissed with an 


evasive answer. So he declared war against the 
Romans in 88 B.C. 


Events 


ën Mithridates began by invading Bithynia and 
SEAS Cappadocia and expelled their kings. Then con- 
quering Phrygia and Galatia he invaded the Roman 

province of Asia. Here he was supported by the 
inhabitants, who hated the Romans for their oppres- 

sion and extortion and so he easily overran the pro- 

vince and captured the Roman general, Aquillias- 

Next he issued an order for the wholesale massacre 

of the Romans and the Italians in all the cities of 

Asia. 80,000 persons are said to have perished in 


the fearful massacre. Mithridates was hailed as the 
liberator of the East. 


The success of Mithridates encouraged the 
The Greck Greek cities to revolt 


in his favour. So he sent his 
cities ‘joined General Archelaus wit 


h a large army and fleet into 
Mithridates. Greece. The Romans then ; y 
the war. 


sent Sulla to conduct 
Sulla stormed Athe 


ns and her seaport, tba 

Pireaus, and gave the cities up to plunder. Nex 

Sulla defeat-he encountered the Pontic army at Chaeronea an: 
ed him at completely routed it. Tn the meantime Mithril 
Cheronea dates himself suffered several defeats at the hands 
and Orcho- of the Roman general Fimbria whom the Maria? 
ments. party in Rome had sent against him. At the same 
time his general Archelaus was again defeated 2 


Orchomenus. These Tepeated disasters force 
Mithridates to sue 


: for peace which Sulla granted OP 
the following conditions : (a) Mithridates was , 
abandon all his conquests in Asia and to rest" 
himself to his old kingdom, (b) He was to pay X 
sum of 2,000 talents and to surrender to the Roman 
his fleet of 70 ships, 
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The Second Mithridatic War (83—82 B.C.) 

. When Sulla returned home after the First Mith- 
vidatie War he left Murena to hold the command 
in Asia. Murena, ambitious of personal distinction, 
picked a quarrel with Mithridates and invaded his 
Kingdom. Against this unjustified aggression Mith- 
tidates remonstrated and sent complaints to Rome. 
Receiving no reply he attacked Murena and defeat- 
ed him. Sulla sent orders to Murena to desist from 
hostilities and so peace was again concluded with 
Mithridates. 

The Third Mithridatic War (74—63 B.C.) 

Its causes :—Immediately after the conclusion Mithridates 
of the Second Mithridatic War, Mithridates began to refused to 
make preparations for a possible renewal of t 
conflict. He knew the hollow nature of the peace poguet of 
concluded with the Romans, who were sure to take the m 
the earliest opportunity to renew hostilities. _ The : 
opportunity came in this way. The king of Bithy- 
nia died pequeathing his dominions to the Romans. 
Mithridates refused to, recognise this arrangement 
and backed up the claims of one who pretended to 
pe the son of the late king. At this the Romans 
declared war against him (74 B.C). 


Events 

At first Mithridates was successful. He defeat- 
ed the Roman consul (Cotta) at Calchedon and 
laid siege to Cyzicus. But the arrival of Consul 
Lucullus, one of the ablest of the Roman generals, 
compelled him to raise the siege. Lucullus then in- 
flicted a series of defeats on Mithridates and com- 
pelled him to flee to Armenia where he sought the 
Protection of his son-in-law, Tigranes. 


The Armenian king, Tigranes, at first received 
his father-in-law coldly but, being offended at the 
haughty conduct of the Romans, determined to pre- 
Pare for war. He gave battle to Lucullus at Tigra- 
nocerta but was completely defeated. Lucullus fol- 
lowed up his victory by attacking the combined 


Pompey 
takes com- 
mand of the 
war and 
conquers 
the East. 


Pompey 
organises 
the East. 
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armies of Mithridates and Tigranes at Artaxata. 
Lucullus was again victorious. He next proceeded 
to lay siege to the fortress of Nisibis in Mesopota- 
mia. Taking advantage of his absence Mithridates 
invaded Pontus and successively defeated two Ro- 


man generals and recovered a part of his kingdom. 
These reverses led to the dismissal of Lucullus and 
Pompey was appointed to the 


command. 
, Pompey secured the alliance of the Parthian 
king and thus cut off Mithridates from all assis- 
tance from Tigranes. He then defeated Mithridates 


and compelled him to take refuge in the Cimmerian 
osporus. Leaving Mi 


o Syria which also was 

He then entered Pales- 
tine and captured Jerusalem. Meanwhile Mithri- 
wad been making extensive preparations for 
attacking the Romans in their own lands. But his 
soldiers, being instigated by his son, broke into 
mutiny. Deserted by his followers he committed 
Suicide and the third and last Mithridatic war was 
thus brought to a close. 


n Roman province. 


Effects of the War 
ome acquired Pontus Bithynia and Syria and 
te Acquisition of these provinces sxtended the direct 
But at te uP to the Black Sea and the Euphrates. 
He oe the same ti € in of client-states was st 
ept along the frontier. Thus in organising the East, 
ompey gave u of Protectorate an 
substituted dire for it 
— 


CHAPTER XV 


Troubles after Sulla’s Death 
b The death of Sulla was followed | by troubles Condition of 
poe at home and abroad. Party spirit ran high Rome after 
etween the Optimates and Populares. Besides, Sune 
there were revolts both in and outside Italy. These eath. 

ere :— 


(1) Revolt of Lepidus 

Consul Lepidus proposed to upset the laws of Sulla but was 
Opposed by his colleague Q. Catulus. He then headed a popular 
Tevolt, but was defeated by Catulus at the Mulvian Bridge, 
and retired to Sardinia where he died (79 B.C.). 


(2) Troubles in Spain 
During the civil war a section of the Marian party had Psst a 


found refuge in Spain. Sertorius, 2 staunch supporter of Marius Sertorius. 
‘and an able general, gained the good will of the natives of 

Spain as much by military abilities as by his good character. 
He soon gathered round him a large number of followers and 
defeated several Roman armies sent against him. Being joined 
by Perpena, 2 legate of Lepidus, he defied the Roman authority 
for seven years and Consul Metellus could make no impression 
upon him. ‘At last the Senate sent Pompey to put down this 
revolt. Even he could not gain any decisive advantage over 
him. Sertorius was not defeated in battle but was murdered 
by Perpena who grew jealous of his power- After this, Pompey 
had no difficulty in putting down this rebellion. 


(3) Gladiatorial War (73—171 B.C.) ° 
Gladiators were captives taken in war who were regularly 
trained to fight with one another and also with wild beasts for 
the amusement of the Roman populace. This cruel sport had 
become very popular in Rome, and there were schools for the 
training of gladiators. A number of these gladiators made their 
escape from a school at Capua under the leadership of @ 

hracian named Spartacus: He was jomed by many run- 
Sway slaves and so the outbreak soon assumed formidable 
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began his public career by 
He CADA sures. Thus, he supported 


the people lian laws in favour of Pompey’s appointments. His 
and became unbounded liberality won the hearts of the people, 
ia Jeaan ot and he further increased his Popularity by exalting 
A the memory of Marius in public speeches. He suc- 
cessively held the offices of Pontiff, Quæstor, Aedile 
and Prætor. As Aedile he restored the statutes of 
Marius, and as Prætor he carried on successful war- 
fare in Spain and won a name as general. On his - 
return he claimed a triumph which the Senate rE 
fused. This made him a deadly. enemy of the; 
Senate, and henceforth he definitely took the lead of 
the popular party. He formed an alliance with 
ompey and Crassus and this coalition against the 
Ree w soy as me First Triumvirate. With the 
lei of these two influenti i ct- 
aa roe ential men he got himself ele 
Catiline 
. He belonged to an ancient Patrician family 
Catiline was which had sunk into Poverty. He had been a par- 
the leader of tisan of Sulla and had, according to the common 
ae teport, been guilty of the 
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himself master of Rome. He show 


ed his spirit by 
defying Sulla’s order to divorce his 


wife. 
At an early age he gained distinction as 

in Asia. He studied rhetoric 

guished himself as a schol 


a soldier 
at Rhodes and distin- 
ar and an orator. He 
supporting popular mea- 
the Gabinian and Mani- 


) blackest crimes during the 
horrors of th i ate became the leader off 
t is extraordinary powe 
of body and mind made him very popular. nt spite 
1 ccame Prætor and obtained the 
governorship of Africa in 67 B.C. Next he sue 


*CATILINARIAN CONSPIRACY 
“Circumstances whic 


h Favoured the C iracy 
_ The political pa a at 
time was favourable to revolutionary projects. ü) 


z FH e 
nd economic condition of th 


" < — ——.... U U Ul lJJllLJI⁄LLe e — C — ——  —H P —,— —nnSqCaA -⁄Ç—- n. ——F P AY-———T— a 
ee ee 


T 


CATILINARIAN CONSPIRACY 


T : š 
he veterans of Sulla, having squandered their 


m $ 
Ovements, which wou 


mend their fortunes and 


Beir late oppressors: (3) _ Dissipa 
ery had reduced 
he needy Roman youth 
longed for any change which might 


their debts and other P 


£ The city rab 
lled with envy an 


accustomed. ` (2 


Sulla’s proscriptions an 


123 


wealth Condition of 


der, were ready for acts of violence Rome on the 


"Those °° of the 
conspiracy. 


to welcome revolutionary 


ecuniary 


Powerful. (5 “The executive government at 
Was weak, the Senate 
Wasting their energies In 


different to the interests 
troops of the Republic, wa 


th 
in 


no army m 


e head of the best p 
subduing 


Catiline’s Conspiracies 


Catiline forme 


ra 


pl 


Baffled in his attempt 
d a conspiracy to 


cy failed. 
Not being dishearten 
anned a second conspir 


ceeded more cautiously- 


of a band of desperate nobles of b 


proposing all sorts of revolutionary legislation. 


he proposed to cancel all 
and confiscate their esta 
public offices among his 


out his plan he stood for the const! 


and the magistrates 


hs of the aristocratic class 


bles were restless and discontented, 
d hatred against the rich and 


home 
were 


petty disputes, quite m= 
of the state. Pompey, at 


Mithridates in the East and so the 
Ttaly to put down any possible rev 


s busy 
re was 
olt. 


to secure the consulship yis first 
murder the consuls conspiracy. 


and seize the supreme power in the state. But his 


impatience wrecked his projects and his first conspi- 


ed by this failure Catiline second 


acy an 


d this time he pro- conspiracy. 


He enlisted the sympathy 


roken fortunes by 


Thus 


debts, to proscribe the rich 
tes and to distribute the 
own associates. To carry 


defeated by his rival, Cicero. 


.Cicero had from 


ae upon Catiline An 
etails of the plot throu 


came to know of 
gh the mistress of 


lship but was 


n the beginning kept a vigilant 


all the 
one of 
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g irators. He denounced Catiline before 
ieee ine Senate and charged him with his black designs. 
The Senate armed Cicero wit 

and so Catiline left Rome and 

enemy. Meanwhile Cicero col 

of Catiline’s guilt and 

pirators who remained in - Rome. The Senate was 
summoned to decide u i 


strongly in favour of putting the con 
fuaststataken death without any trial. 
by Cesar 


in the measure as unconstitu 
Cat 
gud aa Com ate the death sent 


h dictatorial powers 
was declared a public 


peech. The Senate accepted 
e conspirators were executed 
without any trial. Meanwhile Catiline had collected 
an army to defend himself, But he fell fighting 
troops in 62 B.C, His cons- 
Piracy shows that there was a considerable party. in 
the state ready to go to any lengths to secure the 
reforms they desired, - 


Comment 


Tha as The execution of the conspirators without trial 
tion of cons- Was denounced by t 


s I ° people as murder becana 
pirators €y were condemned wit ial. as a Y. 
Without taal y hout trial. It w 


was uncons, tion of the fundamental Principle of the Roman 


titutional, Constitution which declared that “no citizen could be 
put to death until 


sentenced by the whole body o 
the People assembled in their comitia” ‘The Senate 
?Y ignoring the ordinary legal procedure stretches 
its „Power too far and Set a very dangerous examp 
which its 9pponents might imitate, 


Senate's Quarrel with Pompey 


On his return Írom the East, 
which party he should join, 


and Caesar 


Pompey was uncertain Be) be 
The Senate regarded him with J¢ k 
lousy and distrus his appointments to military pe 
mands qd Mithridates had been effected te 
Opposition to the wishes of the aristocracy. Hence the Senā 


t, because 
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By 
efused to ratify his acts 


in Asia and allow grants of land to 


his v, =v 

is Veterans, This decided him to join the popular party. 

th Cesar had by this time completely identified himself with 
popular party and was looked upon as its leader. On his 


Teturn from Spain, where 
Military ability, he claimed 
Cæsar in consequence got 
enemy of the Senate- 


* 
The First Triumvirate 


as pro-prætor he had shown some 
a triumph which the Senate refused. 
himself elected consul and became an 


_ After the suppression of the Catilinarian cons- 
Piracy, Cæsar, Pompey and Crassus entered into a 
private alliance for division among themselves of all 


the powers of the stat 
three leading m 


e. This secret coalition of the 


Tt owed its origin to the short-sighted policy of the 


Senate. It had irrita 
triumph e 


Jaimed by him after his return from Spain. 


Tt had estranged Pompey by refusing to ratify his 


acts in Asia. 
Pompey and Crassus, 


+, So Cesar effected a combination with 


the richest men of the time. 


Cæsar’s popularity, Pompey’s military glory and 
Crassus’s wealth combined to give to this triumvirate 
a paramount power Over public affairs. 


The Work of the Triumvirate 

(1) Cæsar was elected consul through the sup- 
port of Pompey and Crassus. (2) He then pleased 
the people by proposing an agrarian law which gave 
lands to Pompey’s soldiers as well as settled a large 
number of needy citizens on the public lands in 


Campania. 
a ratification O 


(3) Next he obtained from the people 
£ Pompey’s acts in Asia. He then 


conciliated the Equite tax-farmers by allowing them 


an abatement of one 


-third of the sum which they 


had contracted to pay as farmers of revenue in Asia. 
(4) Having thus gratified Pompey. the people and 


the Equites, Cæsar go 
s rent of the province of Cisalpine Gaul 


the governmen 


and Illyria for five years at the 


A few months later 
of Transalpine Gaul. 


t a law passed, granting him 


end of his consulship. 
he also obtained the province 
He then secured the appoint- 


Invasion of 
Britain, 
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ment of his friends to the chief offices and caused 


Š E 
his enemies, Cicero and Cato, to be sent out o 


Rome. 


Conference at Luca, 56 B.C. 


When Cæsar went to his own province of Gaul, 


Pompey and Crassus remained in Rome to look after 


the interests of the triumvirate. But the ‘two could 


not work together and a misunderstanding sprang 
up between them. Taking advantage of this ees. 
the Senate sought to recover its power. To a š 
this, Cæsar held a conference at Luca and broug! 7 
about a reconciliation between the two. It v 
agreed that both Crassus and Pompey should J 
consuls for the year 55 B.C. and should Tespeclived 
“obtain the provinces of Syria and Spain, Cæsar a 
obtained a renewal of hi 


1S governorship of Gaul for 
a further term of five years, 


‘Caesar's Campaigns in Gaul (58—50 B.C.) 


ig 
(1) In his first campaign Cæsar defeated the Bus 
“Gallie tribe, and repulsed the Germans who had invaded 
under their king Ariovistus, 


(2) In hiss 


+ the 2 
econd campaign he subdued the Belgae in 
north. 


renct 
directed against the V a 
Gaul was now reduce 


ken t0 
mpaign (55 B.C.) was undertal Re 
from Settling in Gaul. Cæsar rep 


ine 
them and then penetrated into Germany by crossing the Rb 


crossed over to Britain ¢ 


ivg 
9 frighten the natives who were help ! 
the Gauls, 


85 
wi 

(5) The greater Part of his fifth campaign (55 BOJ the 
occupied with the second invasion of Britain. He defeate L 


British chief, Cassivellaunus, and then returned after one 
ing hostage and settling the yearly tribute which Rome w: 
get. 


WA 
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mo In his sixth campaign he was engaged in putting 
a the revolt of some of the Gallic tribes who tried to re- 
mee their independence. He also crossed the Rhine a second 
i punish the Germans who had helped the Gauls in their 


(7) In his seventh campaign Cæsar had an arduous task Cæsar’s 
to perform. All the Gallic tribes made a united effort to shake seventh | 
Off the Roman yoke- Their leader was Vercingetorix, who Cus a = 
Was by far the ablest general that Cæsar had yet encountered. à 
He compelled Cæsar to raise the siege of Gergovia and for a 
long time defied his arms. At last Cæsar succeeded in capturing 
Alesia, the Jast stronghold of the Gauls. Vercingetorix was 


taken prisoner and was taken to Rome where he died in prison. 


(8) The eighth and the ninth campaigns were mostly 
Spent in subduing local rebellions and pacifying the conquered 


People. . 


Pacification of Gaul 

Cresar’s conquest of Gaul was marked in many [His attitude 
cases by acts of inhuman cruelty, But in constitut- towards the 
ine the government of his province he pursued a Soule. 
liberal policy: He fixed a yearly tribute which each 
community was to pay to the Roman. His policy 
was to turn the eyes of his Gallic people towards 
Rome and to give them an interest in the imperial 
city. He treated the several states with honour and 


respect and even granted Roman citizenship to 
some of their chiefs. 
Importance and Effects of the Conquest of Gaul 


Tt gave the Roman Empire a northern frontier 
and ‘saved the civilised world from barbarian inva- 
sions for more than four hundred years. (2) It brought 
Rome into contact with the two countries, Germany 


and Britain, which were to play the greatest part 


in history in later times. 
Note :—Cæsar chose the province of Gaul, in Reasons why 
order to provide for his future career. He realised rat chose 


that in order to be the first man in Rome he must 
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uld not have with an im- 
Gaul with its warlike 


` 


`< 


CHAPTER XVII 


` BREAK-UP OF THE TRIUMVIRATE 


Causes 

(1) In accordance with the arrangement made Death of 
at Luca, Crassus went out as pro-consul to take Crassus and 
charge of the province of Syria. ‘There he was killed easy, of 
in a war with the Parthians. His death broke the Ee 
link that bound Cæsar and Pompey, and the two 
became rivals with no one to stand between them. 
(2) The friendship between Cæsar and Pompey was 
further weakened by the death of Julius Czesar’s 
daughter who was Pompey’s wife. These events, 
coupled with the jealousy which Pompey felt towards 
Cæsar for his brilliant military achievements in Gaul, 
led Pompey to join the senatorial party. Thus the 


triumyirate was dissolved. * 
+cIVIL WAR BETWEEN CAESAR AND POMPEY 


*Causes k z ; 
(1) The friendship that existed between Cæsar Death of 


and Pompey cooled down after the death of Julia, Crassus and 
who was Cæsars daughter and Pompey’s wife. The Julia. 
estrangement thus produced, was further aggravated 

by the death of Crassus. As there was none to me- 

diate between the two, Cæsar and Pompey became 


rivals for supremacy in the state. 

(2) Cæsars brilliant _ victories in Gaul had Pompey out 
aroused a strong jealousy in Pompey. _ He found of jealousy 
himself, thrown into the shade, while Cwsar’s of Cesars 
achievements were in everybody's mouth. So glories joined 


i i + the part; 
‘ompey was anxious to increase his power and in- jhe Betty ic 
fluence. About this 


time the partisan conflicts bet- 

Ween the Populares and the Optimates reached such 
a pitch of extravagance that the Senate was obliged 
to ask Pompey’s help. He was made the sole con- 
Sul and was thus invested with supreme power In 
Ro à 
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i to the sena- 
tate. He now definitely went over D 
aa party, and began to take steps to prevent 
Cæsar from again coming to power. 


y that 
3) (a) Pompey brought forward a law j 
Pompey’s 20 Bese become a candidate for a public office 
'ompe: 


i V: imed at 
while absent from Rome. The law was aime 

erat | Cæsar who was then in Gaul. But Cæsar’s friends 
Cæsar, procured his exemption from it. 

i y i he Senate @ 
Pompey’s (b) Pompey then obtained from t 
attempt to renewal of his pro-consulship of Spain for another 
prevent, 


five years. By this arrangement his position be- 
us from came stronger than Cæsar’s, for while Cæsar wou 

Consuiship have to lay down his provincial command in 49 B.C. 

anda renew- and to return to Rome as a private citizen, Pompey 

al of mili- would still be the governor of Spain with an army 
ay e at his command. 

a (e) Lastly, Pompey caused another law to be 
passed which declared that no one could have a pro: 
vince till five years had elapsed from the time © 
his holding a public office, This law was meant a 
prevent Cæsar from obtaining a province in case h 
should succeed in obtaining the consulship. 


(4) Contrary to 


t 
; all usage Pompey had no 
gone to his prov 


ince in Spain but remained in Rone 
to watch the course of events. This, as well as t Í 
measures he had passed, roused Cæsar to a sense o4 
the danger to which he would be exposed if he cam” 


: sigen 
to Rome to sue for consulship as a private citizet 
Cæsar re- Unprotected by 


` . a e; 
Dy consular dignity. So, when the a 
fused to lay nate asked him to resign his command he express d 
down his his readiness to 


; 1 
command : ; do so, provided Pompey also WON 
unless resign his command. 


ir The Senate in anger carried Z 
Pompey did Motion “that Cæsar should disband his army PY), 
the same. certain day, and that if he did not do so he shoul 
regarded as an enemy of the state? The Senet 
then invested the consuls with dictatorial poms 
Two of the tribunes who had supported C5"; 
cause, being threatened with violence fled to C#s8 at 
camp. Whereupon Cesar crossed the Rubico” 


te 
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phe head of his army with the professed object of 
Venging the violated tribunes- Thus the civil war 


began in 49 B.C. 


4 L Note :—Of the two, the position of Cæsar is more cons- yy} ° 

titutional. It was the law that gave Cæsar the pro-consulship yp, ee eae 

tll 49 B.C. and had exempted him from personal appearance Cesar or 
hip. So he was strictly within Pompey ? 


in order to stand for consuls 

Tegal rights when he sent the ultimatum to the Senate. But 
the position of Pompey was both anomalous and unconstitu- 
tional, His conduct in remaining at Rome, in spite of the uni- 
Yersally accepted custom that a pro-consul must go to the pro- 
Vince and stay there, was unprecedented. His position rested on 
the authority of the Senate. But it should be remembered that 
the Senate had no legal basis for its power and so its decree 


could not override the law. ] 


Chief Incidents 3 
a) Cæsar crossed the Rubicon in 49 B.C. and Pompey fled 
commenced his march towards Rome. His cause was to Greece. 
| very popular and so city after city opened its gates 
to him. The Senate was seized with a panic and 
fled from the city. Cæsar then hastened southward 
in pursuit of Pompey but the latter took to flight 
_ and embarked for Greece. Thus in three months 
Cæsar became the master of the whole of Italy and 
entered Rome unopposed. i 


2) Cæsar then crossed over to Spain and 
there defeated the lieutenants of Pompey at Ilerda. 
He then subdued the whole of Spain and returned 
to Rome reducing Massalia on the way. 
(3) His Greek Campaign :-—Having subdued 
£ sail for Greece where Pompey had 
raised a large force against him. Cæsar, although 
is forces were small, besieged Pompey at Dyrrha- 
chium but was repulsed ‘with considerable loss. Defeat of 
ut this disaster was more than counterbalanced by Pompey at 
e brilliant victory which he obtained over Pom- Pharsalia. 
Pey at Pharsalia in 48 B.C. Pompey fled to Egypt 
ere he was murdered. 


Spain, Cæsar se 


Alexan- 
drine war. 


Battle of 
Munda, 


Cresar 
became 
master of 
the Roman 
world. 
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(4) His Campaigns in Egypt and Asia :— 
After his victory at Pharsalia, Cæsar pursued Pom- 
pey to Egypt where he found his tival murdered. 
In Egypt he became involved in a civil war between 
Cleopatra and her brother Ptolemy XII. The war 
had its origin in a dispute over the succession to the 
throne. Cæsar espoused the cause of Cleopatra and 
placed her jointly with her younger brother on the 
throne, the elder brother having perished in the 
battle. This is known as the Alexandrine War. 

From Egypt, Cæsar went over to Asia in order 
to attack Pharnaces, the son of the celebrated Mith- 
tidates, who had defeated one of his lieutenants. 
Cæsar defeated Pharnaces at Zela and announced 
his victory to the Senate in these laconic terms 
“Veni Vidi Vici? —I came, I saw, I conquered. 

(5) African Campaign :—In Africa the parti- 
sans of Pompey—Cato and M. Scipio—had collect- 
ed a larg 


e army. Cæsar set out for Africa and de- 
feated them at Thapsus in 46 B.C, 


His last Campaign in Spain :—The partisans of 
Pompey made their last stand in Spain where the 
two sons of Pompey had collected a formidable army- 

hereupon Cæsar again set out for Spain and defeat- 
ed Pompey’s sons at the battle of Munda in 45 B.C: 


Caesar’s Position after the Battle of Munda (45 B.C.) 


At Munda Cæsar had crushed the last relics of 
the Pompeian party. He was now in fact, thoug 
not in name, the absolute monarch of the Roman 
world. The Senate in abject flattery began to heap 
all sorts of honours upon him. “He received 
title of Imperator for life; he was nominated con- 
sul for the next ten years, and dictator for life; 4 
person was declared sacred; a guard of Senator 
and knights was offered for his protection ; and t, 


whole Senate took an oath to watch over his safety: 
Thus his power, which he had acquired by force 
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a š ee 
aes was legalised, and so, constitutionally speak- 
g, he cannot be called a tyrant or usurper- 


*N.B— It has been remarked that “the career Successive 

Ri Caesar during the Civil War is the transition stages in 
rom the Republic to the Empire.” When the De eos š 
struggle began, Cæsar was a pro-consul of the Re- eed 
Public and he took up arms to maintain his rights 
under the constitution. But as the civil war deve- 
loped and success attended his arms, there was a 
Progressive concentration of powers in his hands so 
that he eventually became the undisputed master of 
the Roman world. The following are the stages which 
marked the rapid extension of his power. During 
the first stage of the Civil War, Cesar found it neces- 
Sary to observe the forms of the Republican consti- 
tution. But his triumph over his rival, Pompey, at 
Pharsalia laid the Roman world at his feet and as a 
consequence the powers of the Republic were concen- 
trated in his hands in a quite unprecedented man- 
ner. He became the arbiter of all questions relat- 
ing to war and peace, and was given the right to 
nominate all officers of the state except the Plebeian 
officers. He acquired a further grant of powers after 
his victory at Thapsus. He was invested with new 
titles and dignities and was empowered to delegate 
his authority to others. In fact his position was 
passing into that of a king and he came to be look- 
ed upon as a demi-god. Ceesar’s power reached its 
height after his victory at Munda which closed the 
civil war. He was made dictator for life and given 
the sole command of the armies. He got the title 
of Imperator as the symbol of his absolute power. 

Jl these powers and honours were heaped upon 
him by the Senate which was abjectly servile to him. 

accumulation of such extraordinary powers In 
the hands of a single man clearly showed that “the 

ays of the Republic were over, morally as well as 
Politically.” In other words, Rome was within the 
RY of the Empire. Thus the transition from the 

public to the Empire 1s embodied in Cæsar’s career. 


Ceesar’s | 
conduct in 
assuming 
supreme 
power was 
illegal. 


But it was 
justified, 


* Absolute 
power or 
monarchy 
was a 
necessity. 
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Justification of Caesar’s Conduct 


i i Ç he 
Ever since his consulship Cæsar had treated t 
Senar with studied neglect. He did not T ee 
violate the constitution and even to employ os 3 
to achieve his object. Eventually he took the Fe 
sive step of crossing the Rubicon, the boundary 
stream between his province and Italy, and hove 
began the civil war. He thus hurled defiance be 
the government and there is no doubt that his os 
ject was to assume the authority of an autocrine 
ruler. In flouting the Republic, Cæsar was no dou, 
guilty of unconstitutional acts. But it may be sa 
in his defence that the conduct of his political oe 
ponents was also illegal. They prevented the ue 
tribunes who were Cæsars friends from interpona 
their veto in his interests, and thereby violate a 
dignity of tribunician office. Cæsar could at le 


say that he was forced to take up arms to defen 
the constitution, 


: °: : ct 
Apart from: this consideration Cæsars conduc 
may be defended on hi 


igher grounds. The consti- | 
tution which 


cable 
he disregarded had become unworkab 
and so a change w 


as necessary. The government, # 

it then existed was pun- 

order at home and abroad. It had hopelessly bu 

gled in dealing with t} 

the enrichment of the 

of the people and th 
o change of gover 


: Opt 
cure the removal of these evils. Neither the Op! 
mates nor the Populare 


i as 
hangeable and selfish policy vl 

indeed a part of the evil to be cured. A master 
government with a defini a. 
continuous policy was urgently needed. This of f 
sought to supply, and with the true instinct q be 
tly perceived that this cou lute 
effected only by the Strong hand of an abso? 
monarch. The task of governing Rome in * py 

troubled times required an autocrat and that was 
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powers. The require- 


: 
Cæsar assumed autocratic 
ent justifica- 


pais of the time were thus 2 suffici 
s of his conduct. Such a course had already 
een foreshadowed by the dictatorship of Sulla and 
by the necessity recently felt for investing Pompey 
With extraordinary powers. Hence the “blame for 
Roman imperialism should fall not so much on 
Cesar who established it, as on the long series of 
blunders which rendered it necessary, if Rome was 
still to exist.” x ey 
*Caesar’s Rule and Reforms Sf 
From 49 B.C. when he crossed the Rubicon to 
44 B.C. when he was murdered, Cæsar governed 
the Roman world in various capacities. Although 
the greater portion of the period was occupied in 
inst Pompey and his partisans, still 


wars abroad agains 
he got time to pass several useful measures. 


(a) His Social Reforms 

To meet the social distress in Rome, Cæsar car- 

ried out some of the reforms advocated by the popu- 

lar leaders since the days of the Gracchi. The two 

ils of the time were thelovercrowding EO tell 


great social ev) 
of Rome by a pauper population and the. desolation relieved the 


of the country. districts. To remedy this state of debtors. 
things he planted citizen-colonies on the sites of 
Carthage and Corinth and did his best to restore 
agriculture. Secondly, to prevent the growth of 
slaves he compelled the owners of sheep-runs to 
have at least one-third of their shepherds freemen. 
This measure Was intended to preserve the free popu- 


lation in the country districts. He gave some relie! 
> the rate of interest and 


to the debtors by lowering 

by allowing them to deduct what had already been 
paid from the principal of the debt. He provided 
employment to the poor by the construction of pub- 
lic buildings, but reduced py half the number of 
those who were in receipt of free corn, 85 the system 
was demoralising. He also restored the exiles and 
passed sumptuary laws to check extravagance. An- ote te- 
other important measure was the reformation of the formed. 
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Calendar. The Roman year fell short of the solar 


year by ten days and six hours. Cesar corrected 
this defect. 


/ ib) “His Treatment of the Proyinces 


He gave the distinction between th 


ceived citizenship as 
Services. Provincials 
Senate. He reduced the tax; 


(e) Hi Constitutional Reforms 
a) He increased the number of Senators to 
He weakened 900 by th 


y the introduction of Gauls, Spaniards as well 
the power of as Romans of the lo 


West class. By including re- 
presentatives from the 


Cesar Sought to make it 
and thus 


x f the patriciate. ‘Thus by 

He freed the lowering the prestige of the Senate and the patr 

municipa- clate, Cæsar was Preparing the way for the monarchy: 

lities from (3) Lastly, he introduced uniform municipal govern 

interference hent throughout Italy. By the Lex Julia Mun 

É ta” cialis he made the Ttalian municipalities indepen 
dent of the control of the Roman magistrates. 


Besides these reforms, he formed large schemes 

acted Of material improvement, such as enlarging ye 
Pı pig harbour of Ostia, draining the Pontine marshe: A 
SS planting new colonies and protecting the frontier 
of the empire. He also planned a codification d 

the existing Roman law. Many of these projecte 
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Y . 3 3 
nims were actually begun but his assassination 
a stop to most, and delayed all. 


* 
Nature of Caesar’s Rule 


i He maintained the form of the republic but took His rule was 

nto his own hands all the powers of the govern- Kas 

ment. Under him the magistrates became so many ae Nee F 

offici ; A iberal an 
cials of the capital rather than of the empire. beneficial. 
‘he Senate was reduced to the position of an ad- 

Visory council. The provinces were governed by his 

Own legates. Thus both at home and abroad his 

Power was autocratic. But inthe main Cæsar use! 

his sovereign power for the good of his country. He 

Was merciful to his enemies ; no proscription or exe- 

cutions staine his rule. Even as the absolute mas- 

ter of the Roman world he retained unaltered the 

principal watchwords of Roman, democracy, such as 

the improvement o the condition of the debtors, 

Jonisation, abolition of the exclusiveness 


foreign colony DIRSI 
of the patricians and the diminution of the power 


of the Senate. So his monarchy was little in con- 
flict with the principles of democracy. He dissociat- 
ed the idea of personal rule from the Sullan tradi- 
tion of party revenge, and made it rather the embo- 


h diment of imperial unity and order. 


Causes of Conspiracy against Caesar k 

(1) Cæsars government was in fact, though why was 
not in name, an absolute monarchy, a form of gov- Cæsar 
ernment hateful to the Romans. Hence sincere re- murdered ? 
publicans like Brutus thought that Cæsar’s death was 
necessary in order to restore the old republic. (2) His 
assumption of supreme power, and the direct con- 
trol he exercised over every department, led people 
to believe that he wes aiming at kingly power. Their 
Suspicion was heightened when Antony offered him 
a crown. C=#sar indeed, observing the feelings of 
the people, rejected the offer, but this incident 
alarmed the people. 3) The favour he showed to 
his great nephew. Ç. Octavius (afterwards adopt- 
ed as heir in his will), filled the minds of the people 
with the idea that he was establishing a dynasty. 
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(4) He had personal enemies like Cassius who set ST 
foot the conspiracy from motives of private hatred. 
Murder of Caesar 


The conspiracy against Cesar was planned by a 
few Romans headed by Cassius and Brutus. The 
former was actuated by motives of private hatred 
and the latter by a sincere zeal to restore the re- 
public. Cæsar was cautioned in time but he dis- ` 
regarded all warnings. The conspirators attacked 


him in the Senate and stabbed him to death in 
44 B.C. 


“Its Effects 


Cesar’s assassinati 


on was not only a crime but 
een also a great blunder. Tt could not prevent the Em- 
eae pire. “The Roman Empire was not due to the am- 
cannot be bition of Ces 


. ,” 
justi not perish with him. 
justified, he conspirators thought that be getting rid of 
It could notyon 4" the old republican government would be res 
save the re- ee and liberty secured But this was not to be: 


public ang hey could not see that monarchy alone could save 
prevent the Rome from ruin and that Cæsar himself had done 
Empire, much to avert such ruin. The party feeling at Rome | 
was so deep-rooted, and the disorders to be cure 
had StoWNn so chronic, that nothing but a complete 
change in the system of government could give peac? 
to the distracted State. Besides the leaders of the 
state Were selfish and Were determined to secure 
their own interests, They would not submit to the 
authority of the Senate if it proposed changes likely 
Position. With a selfish aristo- 
cracy and a corrupt populace republic was impor 
C rehy wasa necessity and it cou 
not be avoided by the removal of one man. 3 
causes which were at work to undermine the rep "i | 
lic remained as before and so the only result 9 
Cesar’s murder was that the Roman world had aga” 
to go through many years of disorder and bloodshe%; 
Peace and order were not Testored until the republ! 
was extinguished and the Monarchy established 
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A 
ee: Hence Cesar’s murder was a great blun- 
and cannot be defended. 


31 :. 
Estimate o£ Caesar 


Cesar was probably the greatest man of anti- 
quity. He was at one and the same time a general, qe ie a 


a statesman, & law-giver, an orator and a historian. Statesman 


He thus presents a dazzling 
Many qualities, any one of whic 
man famous among ordinary men. ‘As a statesman 
is genius Was entirely practical. He could appre- 
ciate the requirements of the time, as well as the 
problems of the future. Thus he clearly understood 
that a strong centralised government was necessary 
to ensure peace and order to Rome, long distracted 
by party. contests. The task for governing the Ro- 
man world called for a strong hand and none but an 
absolute monarch could supply it. Hence he con- 
all power in his own hands and laid the 


More than anybody else he clearly saw that His states- 
if the empire was to endure, it must be built on the manship. 
loyalty of the provinces, and that was why he re- 

lieved them from extortion and even admitted some 

of the provincials to a share in the government. His 


policy of gradually 
between Italians and provincia 
portant contribution to Roman statesmanship. On 
this question he gave a lead which his successors 
could not ignore. He had a perfect knowledge © 
what was ripe for development and the heroic quali- He did 
ties of courage, P i d endurance needed by a much to 


man, who was to raise the fabric of imperialism on 


the ruins of the repun 
some of the rarest 101 
to adapt himself to change cul 

shortest notice, extraordinary idity of movement 
and the power to comman the love and respect of 
his soldiers. We can estimate his military genius 
by the fact that he had no early military training 
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i š his mili- 
and experience worth the name. He began 
tary career at the age of 40, and rose to be one of the 
foremost generals in the history of the world. 


Caesar and Pompey Compared 
Both Cæsar and Pompey were consummate gene- 


Pompey wastals. Both had considerable military talents, But 


successful as while Pompey was 
a soldier bi 


failed as 
statesman, 


Cesar was 
an original 
genius, 


a mere soldier, Cæsar was both 
uta soldier and a statesman. Pompey wished to be 
* supreme in Rome, but yet to maintain the constitu- 
tion. Cæsar was equally ambitious, but he clearly 
foresaw that the distracted condition of Rome neede 

a change in the constitution, without which peace 
and security were impossible. This perception o, 
the needs of the state marks him out as a great ori- 
ginal genius. Tt was he alone who perceived that 
monarchy was a necessity and so he shaped his 
course accordingly. Pompey had no definite policy 
of his own, he wavered between the Optimates an 

the Populares and so failed to secure the confidence 
of either, Cæsar had all along a steady aim in view 


and skilfully shaped his policy to compass his end. 
hus it was that while Pompey mismanaged matters 

when he entered’ the field of politics, Cæsar steere! 
1S course clear of all ob: 


stacles and brought the Ro- 
man world under his feet, 


— 


a. 


CHAPTER, XVITI 


FROM CÆSARS DEATH TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE EMPIRE 


x Position of Affairs f 
b After Cæsar’s murder the conspirators 
y Brutus hastened to the forum to see 


approval of their deed. _ They. called 
by declaring that they had kille 


th no response. Cæsar 
devoted followers, the most 
conspicuous of whom was Antony. ‘Thus the Ro- 
man world was divided into two hostile camps—the 

eaded by Brutus, and the partisans 


Republicans i 
of Cæsar, headed by Antony. A civil war seemed 
imminent between the two parties. 
mise was effected, and it was settled that Cæsars 
murderers should not be punished but Cæsars acts 


should remain in force, and that his will should be 


carried into effect. l 
Ambition of Antony 

Antony had served under Cesar in Gaul and 
was his principal supporter in Rome. At the time 
of Cæsars assassination he was consul along wi 
Cæsar and now he aspired to succeed to his power. 
So he roused the popular fury against the conspira- 
tors by his funeral oration over the dead body of 
Cesar. He also announced to the people Cesar’s 
will in which the latter had nominated his great 


nephew, Octavius, as his heir, and hat 
considerable legacies to the Rom 
liberality of their departed favourite exasp 
rage of the people against his murderers. Brutus 
and Cassius, fearing violence, left Italy and went to 
their respective provinces, the former to Macedonia 
and the latter to Syria. Thus, Antony became for 


e time master of Rome. 


headed Condition of 
k public Rome after 


he C=sar's 
upon U J murder, 
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Rise of Octavius 


While Antony was busy preparing the way for 
his own elevation, Octavius, the great nephew and 
adopted heir of Cæsar, arrived in Rome to claim his 
uncle’s inheritance. He promised the people to pay 

Rivalry the money bequeathed to them by Cæsar and, to do 
between x 

Octavius and so, demanded from Antony Cæsar’s treasures. But 
Antony. as the latter refused to give them up, Octavius sold 
his estates and discharged all the legacies. Antony 
tried his best to throw every obstacle in his way but 
Octavius gained the hearts of the people by his libe- 
rality and strengthened his position by joining the 
Senate. In the Senate Cicero vehemently attacked 

Antony who, finding his position insecure, proceede 
to Cisalpine Gaul, the province previously granted 
to him by the people. The Senate declared him a 
public enemy and sent Octavius to conduct the war 
against him. Antony was defeated at thé battles 
Defeat of Of Forum Galorum and Mutina and compelled to 
Antony. flee across the Alps to Gaul, where he effected & 
: Junction with Lepidus. Octavius then returned A) 
ome and forced his own election as consul in spite 
of the opposition of the Senate. He then passed a 

law declaring the murderers of Cesar as outlaws: 


The Second Triumvirate 


Its Origin :—After the battle of Mutina the 

The Senate Senate grew jealous of the rising power of Octavius 

grew jealous and so sought to get rid of him. It removed him 

of Octavius; from the command of the consular armies and OP” 

so he formed posed his de d Sea 2 yius; 

a ‘coalition Pose a emand for consulship. But Octavi 2 

with Antony ?@¢ked by his army, forced his own election as con 

and Lepidus. Sul and then left Rome ostensibly to fight agains 

Antony. But to the surprise of all he came to 3? 
understanding with Antony. Lepidus arrange 

meeting between Octavius and Antony near Bono; 

nia and the result of this conference was a triple 


alliance known as the Second Trinmvs n, 
I riumvirate. 
parties— Antony, Lepidus and Octavius—agrecd tO 
divide the Roman world among themselves for o 
period of five years. Antony received the ™ 
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Ga : 

e TLepidus Spain while the provinces of Sicily, 

nia and Africa were assigned to Octavius. 
ute the war 


Pat’ and Antony Were to prosec 
nst Brutus and Cassius: 

mete arrangements having been made the tri- The differ- 
ae marched into Rome. A law was propose! ence between 
a carried, conferring upon the triumvirs the title the St and 
nd powers they had already assumed. Thus AO nd 
seco: Š ney TESARI See Ë triumvirate. 
a nd triumvirate received the sanction of law, and 

vas made known to the people. Herein it differs 


from the first triumvirate which was merely a pr- 


Vate arrangement betw concer 
oted that the second triumvirate, 


ut it should be ni 

though sanctioned PY the law, was unconstitutional. 

For it usurpe the authority ‘of the Senate and the 
comitia of the people- 

| Work of the Second Triumvirate 

1) The first thing the triu 

cure themselves by getting rid of their enemies. They 

;plion—a list of persons who were 


drew up & proscrip tio 
eath and whose property was to be 


to be put to z 
Thousands of persons, both rich and 


confiscated. 1 

| poor, were killed and terror reigned in Italy. The 

most jllustrious of the victims was the great orator, 
Cicero. ; 


} 
a) Next Octavius and Antony crossed over 
to Greece to carry on War against Brutus and Cas- 
« These two republican Jeaders Were then mas- 
: " 


sius. 8 
ters of the Roman world east of the Adriatic. he 
; Two battles were 


hostile armies met 

fought there. The the complete over- This battle 

throw of the Republican armies. th Brutus and crushed the 
Cassius committed suicide. «Philippi was the last bores of the 
contest in which x 1 
at stake.” The Republic perished wi 


of Brutus (42 BC. 


tavius Spain and Numidia 
ed to Lepidus. 
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ny in the East 

Aue eee remained in the East where he plunged 
himself into all sorts of sensual enjoyment. He met 
the Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, and was so complete- 
ly subjugated by her charms that he followed her to 
Alexandria. 
Difficulties of Octavius after the Battle of Philippi 

(1) After the battle of Philippi, Octavius re- 
turned to Italy. His soldiers clamoured for assign- 
ment of lands, and to satisfy them he confiscated the 
lands of the Italians. All Italy was thrown into con- 
ia, wife of Antony, fomented the 
discontent of the people, and sought to stir up 
troubles in Italy in ot i 


She and her brother 
L. Antonius organised a formidable combination 
Siege of  *8ainst Octavius. But Agrippa, the best friend and 
Perusian ablest officer of Octavius, blockaded them and theit 

followers in Perusia and forced them to surrender 


y stress of famine. This contest left Octavius 
Supreme in the west, 


(2) The news of wha 
Ttaly alarmed Antony for h 
lose all power. H 


; made. Octavius got the weste 
provinces and Antony the eastern, while Italy W: 
to elong to them i 


d 
ìn common. Africa was assigne 
: i was to subdue the Parthi 
while Octavius was to subdue Pompeius. 


(8) Enraged at his exclusion from the peat 
of Brundisium, Sextus Pompeius continued his ¢ ed 
predations and intercepted the ships which suppl} 

Rome with corn. 


© a treaty was concluded w! 


to Lepidus, 
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him, called the Treaty of Misenum. By it he got 


he provinces of Sicily, Sardinia and Achæia. He in 
me an immediate sup- 


Pis turn agreed to send to Ro 
oi of corn. This treaty did not last long, and so a 
ar followed. The fleet of Octavius was twice de- 
fated by Pompeius. But at last Agrippa defeated 


ompeius off Myle and Naulochus ‘and compelled 
ca to flee to Asia where he was captured and put 
o death. Before these pattles were fought the tri- 


Umvirate was renewe 


Dissolution of the Second i k 
After the expulsion of Sextus Pompeius, Lepi- Causes- 
dus claimed the province of Sicily for himself but 

i He was deprived o 


Was overcome by Octavius. 1 
is triumvirate and compelled to retire to Italy as 


a private person. The senseless follies of Antony 
in the east pular while 


made him universally, unpo; 
the wise administration of Octavius endeared him 
to the people: Hence after the retirement of Lepi- 
dus, Antony and Octavius became gradually es- 
tranged from each other and the two began to pre- 
pare for a WAT- Thus the triumvirate was dissolved. 
r between Antony and Octayius 


Triumvirate 


#civil Wa 
Causes :—(1) The real cause of the civil war Scandalous 
due to his mad connection 


was the unpopularity of Antony 

for Cleopatra. To please ‘ 

inions and publicly recognised her children me Pen 

by himself. He Jaid aside the character of a Roman the bese 

iti med the state and dress of an Eas- 

These senseless follies disgusted the 

Roman people. (g) Octavius, on the other hand, 

was gradually advancing in popularity. By_ his 

Wise measures repairing the evils of 

the civil war and restoring order in Italy. The con- 

trast between the conduct of the two led to a mutual 

feeling of rivalry: Crimination an recrimination 

followed and both parties began 
ar. At last the Senate 

Patra but it was well understoo¢ 


Teally against Antony 
R—10 


assion her he enlarged of Antony 


tern monar 


Defeat of 
Antony. 
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Events 

Octavius encountered the fleets and armies of 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium off the coast of 
Epirus in Greece in 31 B.C. The result of the con- 
test was decided by the flight of Cleopatra’s ships in 
the middle of the battle. Antony followed her. 
Octavius thus got an easy victory. He then pur- 
sued both Antony and Cleopatra to Egypt but they 
committed suicide to avoid falling into the hands 
of the Romans. 


Results 
Egypt was made a Roman province. The vic- 


“Fall of the tory at Actium made Octavius the sole ruler of the 


Republic, 


Misgovern- 
ment. 


Degenera- 
‘tion of the 
Romans due 
to foreign 
conquests, 


Roman world and thus brought about the downfall 
of the Republic. 


"Causes of the Downfall of the Republic 


(1) The rapid extension of Rome’s foreign con- 
quests confronted the Republic with the task of 
devising an efficient government for the conquered 
countries. This the Republic failed to supply_and 
this failure reacted upon the Republic itself. With 
the expansion of the Roman empire there was no 
corresponding advance in internal stability. “The 
controlling authority of the Senate was weakene 
by its own selfish policy which invited popular at 
tacks. Hence it was unable to control the pro- 
consuls or to enforce a stable imperial policy. ‘The 
conflicts of rival governors in the provinces produce 
chronic confusion and misgovernment and more 
than once threatened the empire with disruption: 
The old machinery of government was inadequat® 
to meet the need of an empire. 


(2) The growth of Rome’s power was not ac 
companied by the restraining AARE of the old 
I an virtues. On the contrary, foreign conques 
nd long wars had completely demoralised 
people, The sturdy farmer-citizens became a d 
praved city-rabble and the old patriotic aristocrac) 
was transformed into a selfish, rapacious oligarchY” 
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Republic was impossible when the people had lost 
their civic virtues and cared only to be fed and 
amused. 
_ (3) The selfish policy of the Senate and the 
nobles sapped the foundation of the Republic and 
Made monarchy a necessity. Their attempts to 
exclude the people from all share in the government 
| led to violent party conflicts. The bitterness of 
| factious spirit rose to such a pitch that not infre- 
quently the sword became the arbiter of all ques- 
tions, All matters were fought out rather than p, 
| calmly discussed. These violent proceedings led to ae led to 
the rise of military dictators like Marius and Sulla anarchy and 
who foreshadowed the rise of one-man power in the payed the 
world. Such a power was Cæsar who wey, for an 
crushed all factions and restored peace and order. sasa) 
His assassination again plunged the country into the y; 
horrors of a civil war. Octavius saved the country 
from chronic anarchy and misrule and the exhausted 
Republic submitted to the sole rule of one man. 
The very fact that peace and order could be main- 
tained only by the concentration of wide powers in 
the hands of a strong man was a confession of the 


necessity for a change in the old system of govern- 


ment. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IMPERIAL ROME 


Why the Romans submitted to the Rule of One Man 
Position of The victory of Actium made Octavius the pole 
Augustus ruler of the Roman world. He was at the head o 
after the a vast military force and there was no one strong 
battle of enough to dispute his Supremacy. (1) Moreover, 
eBay wars which had been gomg 
on since the days of Marius 
and Sulla. They wanted peace and security and 
so they gladly submitted to the sole rule of Octavius 


violence of the past. (2) 

pressed by the Roman governors, hailed the acces- 

Causes of his Sion of a single absolute ruler who would, it wig 
success, hoped, put an end to the tyranny of these petty goy 
emors. (3) The Republican leaders had all perish- 

ed either in the civil Wars or by proscription. 4 

€ race of true Roman citizens had, to a great ad 

tent, died out. Hence the exhausted Roman world, 


onging for repose, gladly acquiesced in the rule o 
an absolute ruler, 


“His Aims and Policy ; 
The policy of Octavius was to invest, with 2 
He wanted Constitutional character, the authority which he ha 
to keep up won by the Sword. He realised that an undisguise 
: k public opinion in Rome nie 
Yy, while a literal Testoration of the repub A 
© tenewed anarchy. Hence his objets 
was to frame a government which would reconci 2 
his personal rule with the forms of a republican con 
stitution, 


The provinces, long op- 


Constitutional Position of Augustus je 
Octavius was a consul at the time of the bata 

of Actium, he having already laid aside the ext” 

ordinary powers of the triumvirate, After thal 


ao 
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proceeded cautiously, refusing the names of king 

and dictator in order to avoid popular jealousy and 

suspicion. But he gradually united in his own per- 

Son all the great offices of the state and thus assum- He absorbed 
ed supreme power without any outward show of all the offices 
sovereignty. Thus he assumed the title of Impera- put refused 

tor, and had proconsular authority iio aioe © 


(Proconsulare Ying as at 
Imperium) conferred upon him. This made him yas hateful 


the commander-in-chief of the Roman armies. Next to the 
he assumed the powers of the censorship, by virtue Romans. 
of which he could control the appointments to the 
Senate. He then received the title of Princeps or 
“chief citizen” which made him the head of the 


ext he received the title of Augustus by 


bunician powers (Lribunacia potestas) which were supreme 
conferred upon him for life. This gave him pre-emi- made hi 
nence over the civil magistrates for he could control == Se 
them by exercising the right of veto. Lastly, he ruler but 
assumed the title of Pontifix Mazimus and thus kept up the 
became the head of the Roman religion. Thus, by rd 
absorbing all the offices of the state he united in his Torman o the 


. single hand all the instruments of Patrician tyranny 


and Plebeian independence. 
*Character of his Government (The Principate) 


The system of imperial government, as it WaS Character of 
instituted by Octavius, may be defined as an abso- the Princi- 


lute government disguised by the form of a Com- pate or Im- 


monwedlth. Jt was a peculiar type of despotism perial rule. 


created by the slow and unconscious transforma- 
tion of the republic. Augustus had learned from 
the fate of Julius Cæsar how dangerous it was to 


try to change the form of government openly, for 


the Romans were still attached to the forms of their 
old constitution. Hence his policy Was to effect 
changes slowly and quietly. He maintained the 
forms of the old constitution and never asserted him- 
self too prominently as the master of the state. He 
gradually took to himself all the chief offices of the 


— S go 
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: ibune 
iz., the powers of the consul, censor, tribur Š 
eS et Ra but s med all spspicion by aa 
efusing the titles o| ng and di - i 
Sa Bente continued to be elected oe Re 
The assemblies still met and made laws. T oan 
nate still exercised its functions of general he S aa 
and administration. Thus there was all the ea 
ward appearance oÍ a republic. “Augustus wa the 
Rome, apparently one of the consuls, and in a 
provinces invested for a Special period with ee ë 
powers, as others had been in former times. Bu vee 
reality was utterly different and practically ee 
wish of Augustus was law.” Thus the gove S 
Was a despotism skilfully disguised under repu 
forms. 


“Augustus and Julius Caesar Compared op: 

The policy of Augustus was on most pomis kas 
posed to that of Julius Cæsar, The policy of BE 
was liberal while that of Augustus was conserva 
and reactionary. 


: er 
(1) Julius had openly grasped at kingly pow 
while Augustus str 


tove by every means to dipo 
the reality of his kingship behind the mask o 
. Publican forms, dis- 
(2) Julius had aspired to level down all re 
tinctions between the conqueror and the conquer 
by extending the Roman franchise to the pro 
cials. He thus sough 


; - Augustus, on the contrary, me 
tained that the Romans Were a peculiar people, 
born rulers of mankind, 
man franchise to the 


n to 

Drovincials he never failed 

lay stress upon the privile 
man people, 


(3) Julius Cesar aimed at a large modifica 
tion of the ol, 
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hand. s : 
nd, strove to preserve the ancient Jaws as far as 


Possible. 
(4) Cæsar wanted to reduce the importance of 


T Senate and to crush the nobles. Augustus con- 
S: iated the nobles and raised the prestige 9 

enate. Moreover sought to support the old 
religious rites and institutions in the face of new 


ideas which were crowding in upon Rome from the 
i s who demande 


Greeks, Egyptians and other nation 
a recognition of their religious creeds and usages- 
*N.B—Note the reactionary nature of the a 
policy of Augustus raised the prestige of Te a 
Senate which it had even been the policy of the popu- Augustus: 
x lar party to humiliate. He showed his conserva- 
tive spirit by maintaining the privileged character 
of the Roman people by opposing modification o! 
the old laws and by resisting innovations in religi- 
ous practices- 
*Organisation of the Empire (Provinces) 
The statesmanship of Augustus appears most Au 
4 N x a AT gustus 
clearly In his reorganisation of the provincial gov- reorganised 
in Italy. For purposes of better adminis- the provinces 
tration Ttaly was divided into eleven regions an at aa 
i 7 he! 


> overned by the prætor in the city. The provinces 4 a 

were divided into two classes, the ‘senatorial and the Hon ae the 

i The interior provinces, long conquered Roman 807- 

i were left under governors ap- emors: 

efore. But the more re- 
nd those on frontiers, which were 
equired the presence of an army, 
officers appointed by Augustus 
himself, and were responsible him for their con- 
provinces were 
w independent 
q were responsible to the Princeps 
no longer the sole 


of governors an 
alone, Thus, the governor Was z 

authority in his province a: was held in check by 
the independent authority of the procurator eroi 
sides, Augustus paid fxe salaries on 2 generous ment under 
scale to his governors and thus placed them above Augustus. 
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i ' he 
tation of extortion. The governors of t 
Le cree were strictly enjoined to ule vue 
justice and moderation and their good Samne a 
soon followed by the S0vernors of the senatoria] DE a 
vinces. The result was that the old tale of OPER 
sion and extortion, which had made the name q 
Rome hateful to the provincials, came to an end. 
The distinction between the conqueror and the cona 
quered began to die out and a long step was taken 
in the process of placing the provincials on a footing 
of equality with the Romans. 
His Campaigns 
(1) He took the fie 
mountaineers, who had 
ill and the outbreak was 


Id against the Canta 
revolted in Spain. He E 
put down by his generals. 


(2) An expedition despatched into the spice 


4 L 
regions of southern Arabia ended in complet 
failure. 


(8) He made a Pro-consular tour in the East 


and recovered the Roman standards from the Par- 
thians who had wrested them from Crassus. 


(4) The Rhine formed the north-west frou 
of the Empire. But attempts were made to push t 


frontier so as to conquer Germany. Drussus, a ee 
son of Augustus, led Several expeditions into Ge 
many and established 


n oman power up to QE 
river Elbe. ut in A.D. 9, the Germans being 
offended by Roman governor, 
Quintilius Varus, headed a revolt under Arminius 
army was completely annihilated “a 
the Teutobur, Varus was slain. Te 
i ere blow to the Empan 
who was ofte xclaim: “Varus give mi 
back my legions.” This isaster compelled the Roj 
Mans tO give up the idea of pushing the frontie 
up to the Elbe. enceforth the Rhine remaine 
the limit of the Empire, F 
<The defeat of Varus by the Germans under 
Arminius is an ‘vent of the greatest importance ! 
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the history of the world. If Varus had conquered 

ermany, the Teutonic influence in moulding mo- 
eee Europe, and in creating the English race, might 
anes have been exerted. The history of the world 
vould have been quite different. 


Extent of the Empire under Augustus 


The Roman Empire now consisted of the Medi- 
terranean world or a fringe of states along the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Tt was. bounded on the 
north by the English Channel, the Rhine and the 
Danube, on the east by the Euphrates, on the south 
by the African desert of Sahara and on the west by 
the Atlantic Ocean. The policy of Augustus was to 
Organise and consolidate this vast empire without 
making any further conquests. The Mediterranean ç: 
Sea supplied a central waterway, which afforded @ 
facilities for the interchange of commerce and ideas. Ç: aoe 
Thus, the provinces were pound together by bonds Augustus. 
of common interest. So secure was the peace 
which reigned over the vast extent of the empire 
that the Mediterranean provinces were left almost 
wholly without military garrison. The frontiers of 
the empire were now well defined, fortified and gar- 
risoned and the Paz Romana or “Roman Peace,” as 
it was proudly called, was enforced everywhere. 


*Reforms of Augustus 
* Position of Senate under Augustus :— 
Julius Cesar had degraded the Senate by increas- 
ing its number to 900 and by thrusting into it fore- 
igners and men of low condition. Augustus, on the 
other hand, raised the prestige of the Senate by 
ejecting unworthy members and yeducing the num- 
er to six hundred. He treated the Senate with 
the utmost ceremonious respect and referred all im- 
Portant matters of state to its decision. This he 
did in order to disguise the real foundation of his 
Power. But though invested with an outward dig- 
aly the Senate was really powerless as it no longer 
ontrolled the army and the finance. 


Constitu- 
tional re- 
forms. 


ustus 
ae legis- 
lator. 


Sources of 
revenue, 


Literary 
activity. 
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(G) Social Reforms :—He passed laws intend- 
ed to check extravagance and licentiousness. e 
encouraged family life by severely punishing adul- 
tery, by framing strict laws for divorces and by im- 
posing taxes on unmarried men. Thus he reforme 
the society. 


@) His Public Works :—(a) He embellished 
his capital by the erection of temples and pub n 
buildings. He boasted that he found Rome a city o 
brick and left it a city of marble. (b) He institut- 
ed a fire-brigade for the prevention of fire and took 
steps to secure regular water-supply to the city. (% 
He had the temples repaired that had fallen into 
decay and revived the ancient ceremonies to pre; 
vent the people from adopting foreign gods am 
foreign mode of worship. (d) He established ® 
permanent navy to subdue the pirates and to pros 
vide for free transmission of grain to Rome. 


compiled a statistical survey of the resources o w 
empire and on the basis of census returns impose 


the land-tax and a tax on personal property. The 
two imposts replaced the miscellaneous taxes eV? 
under the republic. Italy was exempted from 
land-tax. Mines and quarries, fisheries ami ote 
works were public property formed for the sta 
olg and customs were levied in every road in eve 
city, and every sort of personal property paid `; 
ad valorem duty. Egypt and Anea d a spedisl 
contribution in grain. 


Literary Activity 


Augustus and his minister M i 

T æcenas were w 
patrons of learning. In literature the reign -0 i 
gustus was remarkable, The names of Livy 1 jy 
tory, and of Virgil, Horace and Ovid in poetry Sig 


evidence of a wealth of literary production wh 
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pes made the Augustan Age a proverbial expression 
the a period of literary brilliance and fruitfulness in 
€ history of a civilised country. 
His Character y 
Gibbon describes him as having “a cool head 
and an unfeeling heart” and as wearing throughout 


his life the mask of hypocrisy- Policy and necessity, 
no doubt, compelled him to be severe at times ; but 
innate cruelty formed no part of his nature. For 
e was a lover of justice and order. He was emi- 
nently practical and clever and could, with masterly 
Stroke of policy, adapt mean? to ends. His tastes 
and habits were simple and he disliked pomp and 


display. 

The greatest achievement of Augustus was the 
a of peace an order to the distracted A a 
Roman world. His reign put an end to the bloody and his 
strife of contending factions at Rome and the mis- work. 
management and oppression of the provinces. Thus, 
both at home and abroad he w 
and security. He guarded the frontiers of the em- 

ire, checked piracy and established a stable and 
efficient government. He adorned the capital, puri- 
fied family life and encouraged arts and literature. 
Hence the general result of his government was to 
increase the prosperity and happiness of the Roman 
world. The Roman peace, “Pax Romana,” was en- 
forced everywhere and this, when contrasted. with 
two centuries of unresting warfare both at home 
and abroad,’ inclined the people to regard Augustus 


as almost a god of peace and security. 
N.B—It was in the reign of Augustus that 
Jesus Christ was born. 


The Claudian Emperors Sr, 
The four successors of Augustus—Tiberius, Ca- 


ligula, Claudius and Nero—go by the name of Clau- 
Jan Emperors. ey are so called because Tibe- 


is: the successor of Augustus, belonged to the 
mily of Claudii. 


His early ` 


Domestic 
politics, 


Persecution 
of the 
nobles. 
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Tiberius (14—37 A.D.) 


He was the step-son of Augustus and was 
adopted by him as his heir. He owed his supreme 
position mainly to the influence of his mother, Livia. 
During the rule of Augustus, he was entrusted wit 


important military commands and had shown him- 
self an able general. 


His accession tə power was followed by a mu- 
tiny of the frontier armies of Pannonia an 4 
many. His son quieted the disturbance by mak- 
ing some slight concession. During his reign, his 
nephew, Germanicus, recovered the eagles lost by 
Varus and defeated Arminius in a pitched battle, 
Next Germanicus was sent to the Bast where he or, 
tled the affairs of Armenia and made terms wit 
Parthia, but died shortly after. 


_ The old aristocracy began to show symptoms a 
discontent at the growing power of the Empero 
They looked upon the imperial power as a person 
and temporary gift made by the people to August, 
who could not bequeath it to any successor- Sh ot 
they grew jealous of Tiberius and began to Pes 
against him. Against the intrigues of these nob F. 
Tiberius found it necessary to defend himself Ny 
law called the Law of Majesty. By it, not onii 


attempts on the life of the Emperor but any wor t 
Or writings ag 


ainst the Imperial dignity were “in 

ed as treason. Besides this, a class of spies and ! 
formers grew up, at whose information many ?° phe 
pee put to death on a false charge of treason. col 
mperor then organised the Prætorian Guard: rec 


sisting of 6,000 picked Roman soldiers, to P*° 
his person. 


th 
Š He gave his confidence to Sejant!s pal 
captain of the pratorian guard, on whom He m 
for support. But Sejanus conceived the daring qs 
bition of succeeding to the imperial throne a4 
procured the murder of many of the Empero! al 
lations who might prove his rival, So Tibe” 
Sejanus condemned to death, 


ay 
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the eibesius entrusted the election of magistrates to 

Ange ee and discontinued the comiti or. popular 

and alies. Thus, the outward show of political life 

aboli reedom left by Augustus was abolished. By 
We ishing the popular assemblies, and by the insti- H ET 
tion of the pretorian guard and the system of hie 

Spies a ui g x despicable 

Eal and informers, as well as by his debauchery tyrant. 

t licentiousness Tiberius made himself a hateful 

aoe But his vices and cruelty did not largely 

affect his government and the Roman empire en- 

Joyed exceptional happiness during his reign. 


Caligula (37—41 A.D.) 
He was the younger son of Germanicus and He was 
Agrippina and succeeded Tiberius to the throne. Hee crazy 
egan his reign by popular measures. He proclaim- monster. 
ed an amnesty to all political prisoners and exiles, 
burnt the secret jnformations put into his hands by 
the spies, and introduced worthy men into the Senate. 
But he was a weak-headed man of wildest fancies 
and soon plunged into wild dissipation. He openly 
asserted his autocracy and his idea of imperial 
munificence led him to undertake splendid architec- 
tural undertakings. He delighted to be treated as 
a god and to heap insults on the nobles of Rome. 
Out of envy he demolished the statues of the re- 
publican leaders. A conspiracy was made against 


him and he was murdered. 


Claudius (41—54 A.D.) 

He was the uncle of Caligula. He was raised to 
the throne by the prætorian guards. He was a 
timid man but was untiring in his application to busi- 
ness. He modelled his policy on that of Augustus 
and carried out the liberal policy of Julius Cæsar by 
extending the Roman franchise to the provincials. 
The most brilliant enterprise of his reign was the 
subjugation of Britain. In his reign the Jews were 
expelled from Rome for their troublesome disposi- 
tion. In private life he was Juxurious. He did not 


Seruple to marry his own niece, Agrippina, who in- 
uced him to adopt her son, Domitus, by a former 


He granted 


to the 
provincials. 


His cruel 
acts. 


Persecu- 
tions of the 
Christians, 
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husband into his own family. Claudius was subse- 
quently poisoned by Agrippina to secure the succes- 
sion of her son, Domitus, known as Nero after his 
adoption by the Emperor. 


*Nero (54—64 A.D.) 


He was made Emperor through the influence of 
his mother Agrippina backed by the support of Se- 
neca, his tutor, and Burrhus, the prefect of the 
pretorian guard. Seneca, the philosopher end his 
tutor, was his chief adviser during the early years of 
his reign. His wise counsels secured good govern- 
ment for the first five years. But the intrigues of 
the palace removed Seneca from the court. Agrip- 
pina’s attempts to retain her influence over her son 
led to her disgrace. Thus freed from all restrain- 
ing influence Nero plunged into a career of such vice 
and cruelty that his name has ever since been re- 
garded as one of the blackest in all history. 


He proscribed many of the nobles and confis- 
cated their property. He divorced his wife, Octa- 
via, and married Poppoea Sabina, one of the most 
licentious women of the time. At her instigatio® 
he crowned his infamy by having his own mothe 
assassinated. Later on, he kicked Poppcea to death 
while she was pregnant. He degraded himself 5% 
much that he competed for prizes with professiona 
musicians and actors and even took part in 
games of the circus. In his reign a great fire bro J 
out, which destroyed many buildings, temples an 
works of art. Nero was Suspected of haying cause 


the fire. To divert popular attention he accuse 


the Christians of having caused the conflagration 


and executed a large n i ple 
tortures. Embittered ee m ; 


by his cruel persecutions 
able pg) a plot against him, Phe conspira 
Ea aad many were put to death incluo! z 
plot. ; ° poet Lucan, who had supporte 


r 
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The heavy taxation which Nero i 
build Rome and to beautify it, a a a ss Noe š 
in the provinces. Galba, the governor of Spain i 
revolted and, joined by the soldiers of Gaul siete 
ed upon Rome. Abandoned by all, Nero commit- 
ted suicide. With the death of this monster of vice 
and cruelty the Julian family became extinct. ! 


N.B.—It was during his reign that the revolt of 
Boadicea took place in Britain. 


Note :—Under the Claudian Emperors in spite 
of occasional misrule, the government both at Rome Zhe first 
and in the provinces had been much improved. The Cty of 
empire had enjoyed immunity from civil discord Maree 
and promiscuous bloodshed. But the Roman state Emperors, 
practically became a monarchy in which the crown 
was bequeathed from father to son. 


Contests for the Empire 


The period of eighteen months which followed 
the death of Nero was a period of struggle for the Condition of 
imperial throne. The armies in different parts of the Empire 
the Empire set up their own generals as Emperors, ae SE 
and the struggle for the throne led to disorder and ©” 


confusion. 


Galba, the governor of Spain, was proclaimed 
Emperor. He had been a successful governor and 
was a strict disciplinarian. His severity and parsi- 
mony towards his troops made him unpopular with 
the army. Otho, one of the vicious adherents of 
Nero, won over the prætorian guards and caused 


the murder of Galba. 


Otho 
He was made Emperor by the prætorian guards 
but he reigned only for three months. Vitellius, the 
commander of the legions in lower Germany, was 
Proclaimed Emperor by his soldiers. He defeated 
tho’s army at Bedriacum. Otho committed sui- 


Cide and Vitellius became Emperor. 


The revolt 


of the Jews 


was put 
down. 


His good 
works, 
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Vitellius i A 

He was a licentious man, noted for nothing but 
his gluttony. The armies of the East refused to re- 


cognise him as Emperor. The legions of Syria pro- 


claimed their general, Vespasian, as their Emperor. 


Vespasian hurried to Italy, defeated the army of 
Vitellius, and was procl 


aimed Emperor to the joy 
of all citizens. Vitellius was put to death. 
The Flavian Emperors 


The Flavian Emperors were three in number— 
Vespasian, Titus an 


d Domitian. They ruled from 
70 to 96 A.D. 


Vespasian (70—79 A.D.) 
__ The accession 
vian line, marks an e 


emperors in turn. Although 
eak with the traditions of Au- 
t every department of govern 
arture from the Augustan policy: 
asian began a second century ht 
of able emperors who broug 

the Empire to the highest level of prosperity an" 
happiness. The Empire was unified by the oa 
sion of the franchise to the provincials and by t t 
establishment of uniform municipal governmen s 
Its frontiers were well-protected. Literature wa 
encouraged and literary activity was widely diffused: 


Vespasian’s reign witnessed the last struggle a 
the Jews for national independence. His son, Tipa 
took Jerusalem and completely destroyed it. Judæ: 


was made a Roman province. Vespasian built many 
new public 


buildings including the great amphi 

theatre known as Colosseum, 
He retrenched expendit 
on a sound basis. H 
people of Spain. 


ment there was a dep 
Secondly, with Vesp 
peace under a line 


ure and put the financos 
€ conferred Latin rights on = 
€ was the first emperor to 
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a public money on a system of national educa- 
a P. He continued the conquest of Britain, repelled 
a eee invasion and strengthened the defences 
Te e Danube. Vespasian treated the Senate with 
Spect but curtailed its power. He was noted for 
e simplicity and frugality of his life and manly 
ee of character. 

| itus (79—81 A.D.) 
He was a good general and bore the reputation 
of a scholar and a refined thinker. He won the res- 


Dect and affection of all classes and was called “the 
delight of the human race.” He completed the 
Colosseum begun by his father. His short reign N 
Witnessed two grave calamities—a fire which broke N 
out and destroyed many public buildings, and the N 
great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius which destroyed the 

Cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Domitian (81—96 A.D.) 

He was the youngest son of Vespasian and suc- yy, 
ceeded his brother to the throne. He gave up the eG 
generous policy of his predecessors and became a he preservi 

He persecuted the Christians and the peace and 
philosophers and set himself to break down the order. 
ower of the Senate. During his reign Agricola com- 
pleted the conquest of Britain. He undertook an 
expedition against the Dacians but was defeated and 
compelled to make a humiliating peace. In spite of 
his personal faults, he tried to reform the morals of 

his people. He enforced the laws against adultery 

and put some check upon the spread of oriental effe- 
| minacy. He managed public affairs well and was 

careful in his choice of provincial governors. Domi- 

tian was assassinate in 9 AD. and with him the 

tinct. 


Flavian line became € . 
the Flavian dynasty the policy 


was begun of treating the Christians as outlaws, 
liable t death on confession of the name. This 
Policy of persecution Was continued by later 


miperors. 


——n 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE FIVE “GOOD EMPERORS” 
The period from 96 to 192 A.D. is called 


Character of the “Age of the Antonines.” It was a period of 


the period. 


His military 
achieve- 
ments, 


He persecu- 
ted the 
Christians. 


peace and prosperity and was considered the happi- 
est time of Rome’s imperial sway. It began with the 
reign of Nerva and closed with that of Marcus 
Aurelius. The emperors, called “good Emperors,” 
succeeded each other in adoption as sons. Their 
yule was marked by efficiency and liberal outlook 
and so a general goodwill prevailed throughout the 
empire. 


Nerva 


-He was elected emperor by the Senate as Do- 
mitian had left no heir. He adopted Trajan as his 
suecessor and with his help checked the turbulence 
of the pretorian guards. He died in 98 A.D. 
humane and virtuous man he tried to rule peace- 
fully. 

*Trajan (98—117 A.D.) 


_ He is looked upon as the greatest and the most 
vigorous of the Emperors. He was a Spaniard by 
birth and was the first foreigner that attained the 
imperial position. He was first and foremost a mili- 
tary man and he rekindled in the Romans the old 
spirit of conquest. He completely subjugated the 
Dacians and made Dacia a Roman province. e 
then proceeded to the East, subdued Armenia, rë 
duced the Parthians to submission and advanced UP 
to the shores of the Persian gulf. But his conquest 
were no permanent addition to the empire raja? 
was a great builder and he adorned Rome and the 
empire with splendid constructions. He treated thé 


Senate with respect and i ` itle 0 
‘Optimus,’ the best. received from it the titl Q 


But he stained his good nam 
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by encouraging a cruel persecution of the Christi: 

N ristians 
of the East. He was popular alike with the nobles 
and the people and was noted for the generosity and 
manliness of his character. 


Hadrian (117—138 A.D.) 


On Trajan’s death without issue, his cousin, pi 

Hadrian, became emperor. “Full of ‘activity both, at ee 
of mind and body, Hadrian visited every province $ 
of the empire, leaving marks of his progress in pub- 
lic buildings and in improved government.” In 
Britain he built roads and military stations and 

4 erected the famous wall from the Solway to the 

I Tyne. He put down a revolt of the Jews. To the 
Christians he was tolerant and he recognised them 

| as loyal citizens. He was a great builder and he 

| adorned the city with splendid buildings, the most 

| magnificent of which was his own moles or mauso- 
leum. In his foreign policy Hadrian aimed at peace 
and not at the extension of the empire. So he gave 
up all Trajan’s conquests except Dacia. 


Antoninus Pius (138—161 A.D.) 

As a ruler and as a man Antoninus Pius was He was ¢ 
one of the best princes that ever governed a state. good ruler 
His life was perfectly pure and all his powers were 
devoted to promoting the welfare and happiness of 
his subjects. His reign is uneventful, for order and 
tranquillity prevailed everywhere. There were fron- 
tier disturbances on the Danube and in Africa. But 
this mild prince, instead of punishing the invaders, 
adopted the policy of buying them off. He govern- 
ed the people in concert with the Senate. He econo- 
mised the public resources, sacrificed his fortunes to 
the service of the state, made additions to the code 
of Roman law and treated the Christians with pater- 


Nal kindness. 


Marcus Aureli D.) i 
urelius (161—180 A.D. inus, is 
Marcus Aurelius, the successor of AmO nperor: 
famous more as a philosopher than ier to litera- 
e was a man of spotless virtue, devo 


He persecu- 
ted the 
Christians 


and checked 


the barba- 


rians. 
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ri hilosophy. The first year of his reign 
oa eae by feats in various parts of oe 
empire. The most serious of these was the pA 
of the Parthians, which was, however, put owns 
In his reign a terrible plague broke out which conia 
derably thinned the population of the empire. T 
was followed by famine, fires and earthquakes. T A 
calamities were attributed to divine wrath an be 
appease it Aurelius gave orders for a cruel pee 
tion of the Christians. It was during his reign t a 
the barbarian hordes on the northern frontiers 
the Roman empire began to grow restless. , á 
through his reign, the emperor had to maintain ap 
unceasing struggle against the Germans, the Sey 
thians and the Sarmatians. He drove them back, 


but the pressure of the barbarians continued to in- 
crease as time went on. 


Amid the growing anxieties of his pore 
Aurelius found time to record his thoughts in a litt 
volume called “Meditations”, As the aspirations G 
a gentle chivalrous heart towards pure and nob 
living, ‘these meditations are 


: among the most pre- 
cious legacies of the past. 


Commodus (180—192 A.D.) d 
He was the son of Marcus Aurelius. He turne! 
out to be a worth] 


ernment in the hand 


uards became all-poW- 
erful in the state. He Gade keep them in good 
humour by large gifts and Sought to win popularity 
extravagant amusements foro ptni 
People. He was murdered by his own concubine i 


N.B—Under the Anto 
no doubt, peace and pros; 
enervating influence, The 
mans was perishing for 


i l S 
nine Emperors there woe 
Derity. But this had 
martia] valour of the 
want of exercise. 


Taa TY 


CHAPTER XXI 


EMPERORS ELECTED BY SOLDIERS 


£ the Period 

The period from 192 to 284 A-D. 
and military despotism. 
f tyrannies, revolutions and calamities, 
t kind.” The prætorian guards as well 
s of the proyinces ade and unmade 
ill and pleasure. At vari- 
puppet emperors ruled at once in. 
different. parts times acknowledg- 
ed as colleagues 9y o: metimes rival claimants 
i In the confusion. caused by 

ting between rival emperors, 
fe and the barbarians, spe- 


their inroads upon the 


Character © 
was a period 


“There was a 


pertinax, 
emperor by the p 

t his attempt 

jon, He was succeeded by 

Septimius Sev who was raised to the throne by 

I e Danube. He overcame his rival 

d led a successful expedi- 

_ He visited Britain and 


Caracalla (19: 

He was the son of Severus and was a savage 
tyrant, plood-thirsty, In nature. He extended the 
rights of Roman citizenship to all the free subjects 
of the empire- Henceforth the old political distinc- 

Romans and provincials wholly dis- 


tion between 
appeared. was murdered. 
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Alexander Severus 


He was a just, wise and virtuous ruler. During 
his reign the Parthian empire disappeared and upon 
its ruins the Persian kingdom was built. He was 
killed in a mutiny of his soldiers. He was succeed- 
ed by an obscure Thtacian peasant named Maaimi- 


nus. He was conspicuous for his gigantic stature 
and rude prowess. 


Advance of the Barbarians 


About this time several German tribes under the common 
designation of Franks began to force their way into the Roman 
provinces, These Franks tavaged Gaul and passed into Spain. 
In the East the Goths, the most formidable of all the barbarians, 
began to ravage the coast of Asia Minor. The risé of a power- 
ful Persian dynasty, as well as the advance of the Saracens, 
threatened the castern Provinces of the empire with dissolution. 
But the end was not yet to be. 


Decius 


He was a brave soldier and was killed while 
fighting against the Goths. 


Valerian (253-260 A.D.) 


It was during his reign that the Roman frontier 


Was broken, into at several points by the barbarians. 
The Franks invaded Gaul, the Goths attacked Greece 
and Asia Minor and the i 


s: Persians invaded Syria. 
alerian was defeated and taken prisoner by the 


Persian king, Sapor, who used him as a foot-stoo] 
whenever he mounted on horse-back. 


Aurelian” (270—275 A.D.) 


He was a native of Pannonia and the son of an 
Illyrian peasant. With his Accession began a brief 
revival of military glory. He proved himself one 
of the ablest chiefs of the R 


> w 
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and took prisoner Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, who 
was trying to found an jndependent kingdom in the 
eastern world. He also recovered Gaul, Spain and 
Britain from & rival claimant to the empire. He 


was murdered. 


Probus 
He was & tried and prilliant general and did his 
the tide of barbarian inroads. 


East, compe! 
able peace. He 

peaceful labours i ve the condition of the 
empire, Were distasteful to 
killed in a mutiny: 


c 


An era of 
despotism. 


CHAPTER XXII 


* DIOCLETIAN (285—805 A.D.) 


importance. The Senate 
to exist as a political body. 
reconstituted on 
emperor became 
resist his power, 


The whole empire ven 
a purely autocratic basis and ee 
an absolute ruler with none 


Evils of the Time 
Owing to the decline of the Senate’s power 
e was i 


central authority which could command 
the Empire. absolute obedi 


Power threatened the empire 
€ provinces lay at the mercy be 
ny Moment the empire might Š 
torn asunder into as many kingdoms as there were 
armies. The absence of any central authority ou 
ed all disputed successions to he settled by the powe 
of the sword. 


Policy of Diocletian 

is aim was to re-estab] 
ernment and thereby to k 
together into a livi 
curb the power of the sold 


make and unmake emper 
pleasure, 


with disruption, Th 
the armies and at a 


ities, 
` Were prompted by two necessitie 
Vız., to defend th frontiers of the empire, and 
e order of succession in order 


m 
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ri a 
ent the soldiers from setting up their own nomi 
SEA e ete penone: To achieve ese 
3 iated with himself thre i 
we of whom was to rule over a ee en: eae He placed 
a empire. One of these chiefs was to bai er Of the Empire 
peered with the title of Augustus. Each H e a as 
am Emperors (the Augusti) was to have ea oe so 
a nt ruler under the title of Cesar. The o Ca T 
ube subordinate to the two Augusti and ne oH 
pen of the death of one of the emperors he a 5 eee 9i 
ae succeeded by his subordinate Cæsar. (a) Sane Dapre 
Te arrangement an effective check was put 7 
e ambition of the officers of the army, Pa nies 
could not now aspire to the throne or set ü 5 they 
own nominees. (2) This plan also provided Po aa 
defence of the frontiers as the Augusti ana the 
Cæsars lived mot in Rome but in places near the 
frontier. | Thus, Diocletian lived at Nicomedia in 
Asia Minor and his colleague, Maximianus ft 
Milan. | The two Cæsars took up their headquarte 
at Antioach and Treves. (3) ‘Another result of This 
division of the empire was that Rome lost its im; ae 
tance, for it ceased to be the only capital. Hence! 
forth the distinction between Rome and the provinces 


practically disappeared. 


His Religious Policy 


About this time the Christians were growing in Persecution, 


and the Christian church of the Chris- 
Di tians. 


power and organisation 
had practically pecome a state within a state. Dio- i 
prook this riyal power. So he 


eletian wou not 

began a systematic and relentless persecution of 
Christians with the object of stamping out new faith. 
But his attempts proved a failure. 


His Abdication 


_In 305 A.D 
retired into priv . 
rulers who, having attained the 
the state, voluntarily Jaid down 


É Diocletian resigned his power and 
i He is one of the very few 
highest, position in 
their high office to 


A short 
sketch of 
Diocletian. 


His wars 
with his 
rivals, 
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enjoy the bliss of a private station. He was mode- 
rate and self-restrained and his career was complete- 
ly successful. 


*Summary 
Diocletian was raised to the throne by the sol- 
diers but he made it his chief policy to curb the 
power of the army. In carrying out his policy he 
took no account of the Senate and completely ignor- 
ed it. To defend the frontiers as well as to prevent 
the soldiers from making and unmaking emperors, 
he made a new re-adjustment of the empire. He 
took another emperor as his colleague and two assis- 
tant rulers called Cæsars who were to be subordinates 
to the Emperors. To these four rulers were assign- 
ed the government of the different parts of the em- 
pire. On the death of an emperor he was to be suc- 
ceeded by his subordinate Cæsar and thus the army 
was deprived of the a »pointment of emperors. He 
persecuted the Christians not out of hatred but from 
policy. Under him the Roman political system as- 
racter and all traces of repub- 
lican government vanished. His rule was firm and 
Puts nas š re out in Egypt, Gaul and 
mtain but they were all put down, abdicate 
his throne in $05 A.D. Dan dowi. «He abdie 


f i the 
sole emperor in 323 A.D. of Constantine as 


uae became Sole Emperor 
onstantine was the Son of one of the Cæsars 
of Diocletian. On is father’ a Bena is š 
: 8 he: ro 
claimed emperor by tl a a a 
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S š 
i the highest place in the empire. He crossed 
Ttal ps in 312 and defeated Maxentius, his rival in 
wale at the Milvian Bridge and became the sole 
self of the western Empire. He then busied him- 
With the task of consolidating his dominions, re- 
ree the power of the soldiers and treating the 
bristians with favour. But Licinius, who was the 
mperor in the east, became jealous of him and so a. 
Tiction arose between the two. In the war that fol- 
owed Licinius was defeated at the battle of Adria- 
nople and Constantine became the undisputed sove- 
pen of the whole Roman world. 
“Changes introduced by Constantine 
Two changes of far-reaching consequences are 
associated with the name of Constantine. These 
patronage of Christianity and (2) the 
e capital of the Empire from Rome to 


Byzantium on the Bosphorus. 
(1) Patronage of Christianity 
y as a legal He made 


Constantine recognised Christianit. 
Tn 318 he is- Christianity 


religion to be protected by the state. 
sued his famous Edict of Milan which extended tole- the state 
rotection to the Christians. This nom 


ration as well as p 
was not from any c 
gion but from motive 


onviction of the truth of the reli- 
s of policy. He perceived the 
growing strength of the Christians and formed an 
alliance with the greatest moral power of the period. 
But although he respected the principles of the 
Christians and protected their church he did not 
break with paganism. Te received baptism only on 
his death. 


(2) *Causes of the Changes of Capital 


Constantine removed the capital from Rome to Transfer of 
Byzantium which henceforth came to be known as Capital. 
Constantinople. This transfer of the seat of the 

empire to the Bast was due to many causes. 1) 
With the extension of the Roman Empire the City 
of Rome became too far from the frontiers which 
needed the constant watchfulness of the govem- 
ment. Even before the time of Constantine, Rome 
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i ceased to be the residence of the 
Reasons gy T, The most dangerous external ene- 
ve inter mies of the Empire, viz., the Persians and the Goths, 
Za to C nS- were now to be found in the East. Hence the vigi- 
Í © Jant attention of the Emperor, as well as his soni 
tant presence, was required in that quarter of t i 
Empire. (8) Constantine was further aca 
by the strategic position of Constantinople whic 
was admirable both for purposes of rule and de- 
fence. It commanded both Asia and Europe, con- 
trolled the traffic of the Black Sea and was within 
the easy reach of the corn supply from Egypt. W 
Greece and the East had been for a long time the 
home of culture and intellectual, movement. 
(5) Lastly, political Consideration also influenced the 
decision of Constantine. In Rome old ideas an 
tradition were very strong. Hence any attempt t 
establish an autocratic form of government, as yoa 
as to make Christianity the state religion woul 
have met with a violent opposition at Rome. 


Pope became the head of the 
Christian world. Thus, the loss of the secular 
greatness was, to a certain extent, compensated by 
its spiritual supremacy, 


(3) Other Changes 


. (a) Constan 

His military diminished its po 
reforms: troops sery: 
dividing th class defence 

g the frontiers and the nan r 

inland towns. (b € separa ili ov 

from the civil authority fe ee 3 

Sovernors of their militar i Bent 

ae forth the Emperor alone ted aa pen 
A power. (c He divided the 


cts, each un 


tine reorganised the 
wer b 


ing under an 


provinces into a rps? 
der a magistrate. T 
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distri š A f 
ma again were gathered up into thirteen larger 
s to be administered by four prefects responsible 


to the Emperor. (d) 


He erected 


a -i 
new hierarchy of officers at Cons 


* 
‘An Estimate of Constantine 
By reducing the power of the army and 


as well as by founding a new capi 


the old republican associations, 
“Came a despotic monarch of th 


is was a benevolent 
the title of ‘Great’ 


despotism. 


a new Senate and 
tantinople, leaving 


the Senate of Rome quite undisturbed. 


Creating a large body of officials dependent upon him, 


tal far away from 
Constantine _be- 


e Eastern type. But 


He well deserved 


affixed to his name. He was an 


able general as his wars with his rivals clearly show- 


ed. His reorganisation of the army, and the ad- 
ministrative changes he introduced in the provinces, 
secured peace and made for better government. The 
transfer of the capital from Rome was a well- Janned 

i of far-reaching consequences. 


measure productive 


But his greatest achievement was 
of Christianity, which eyen rega 


the establishment 


rded as a politic 


measure apart from all other considerations, entitles 
him to the highest honour and justifies his title of 


the Great. 
Julian the Apostate 


Constantine had 
three sons. But his, 
of confusion and, civ? 


(361—363 A.D.) 


divided his empire among his 
death was followed by a period 


] wars which 


became emperor 19 36 


soldier and a scholar 
had been entrusted 
where he fought w 


and the Allemanni W o 
short reign of three years 


to restore pagams™- 
up as a Christian, he 
tored the ritual an 


scendant of 


able abilities, 


lasted till Julian 


Before he pecame Emperor he 


Althoug he 
threw off Ch 


d the sacrifices © 


ristianity and res- 
e pagan 


His work 
and achieve- 
ments. 
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Julian’s deities. This pagan reaction was mainly due to 

attempt to two causes. First, the intellectual classes, the so- 

revive paga- phists and orators, supported the old faith. Second- 

nism. ly, there were dissensions among the Christians 
themselves, which impeded the progress of the new 
faith. Julian sought to root out Christianity not by 
direct persecution but by throwing contempt upon 
it in every possible way. He excluded the Chris- 
tians from schools and colleges and forbade them 
to act as teachers. He also urged his co-religionists 
to imitate the examples set by the Christians in 
works of charity. Thus he sought to bring about 
not merely a ceremonial but a moral revival of paga- 
nism. But his attempt proved a failure as neither 
the educated teachers nor the ignorant multitude 
showed any sympathy for his enthusiasm. 


x Julian fed. 8 brilljant expedition against the 
is invasion Persians and defeated them Several times. But he 
lise ass was killed while retiring from their country. He 


was the last pagan Emperor and all ho es of pagan 
revival perished with his death, p ie 


Successors of Julian 


Julian was succeeded by Valentinian I, a Pan 
nonian soldier of low origin, but of remarkable 
prowess. He was noted for the justice and vigour 


of his civil government. He d š nE 
manni, who had invaded Gaul. rove back the A 


pire with his brother Va 

tlie en empire. Val, 

im. About this time th se 
Pia aver Ree e Goths, being hard pres 
the lands south of 

them to settle within the empi ds 

i Pire but was afterward 

pias slain by them at Adrianople. On bis 

eodosius, an a 3 

Beror of the patu able general, became the em 


' 
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e defence of the Danubian 


entrusted them with th 
1 edicts prohibiting the 


penner. He issued severa 
orship of the heathen gods- 
mally disappeared from the empire. 

general, and was & high-minded man noted for his 
clemency. 

On his death the empire was finally divided in- *Final divi- 
to two parts- went to his elder sion of the 
son Arcadius 
younger son, 
pires—the Eastern ani 
careers of their owi: 


—— 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE BARBARIAN INVASION AND THE FALL OF 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE 


` The Goths 


Invasion of 
lario. 


The Goths were a no 
ed central Europe fro 
Sea. There were two d 
goths or Eastern Goths 
tern Goths. In course o; 


madic people who inhabit- 
m the Baltic to the Black 
ivisions of them, the Octro- 
and the Visigoths or Wes- 
f time they changed from a 
d semi-civilised race and were 


m. But they renewed their 
gn of his son, Honorius. 
Honorius and the Settlemen 
Honorius, the son of 
ror of the W. 
1 o the affairs of t 
by his brave minister, Stilic 
als. During the rei 


. 
t of the Barbarians 


- After this, Stilicho, the 
m, 


r ol pire, w: th oP 
a charge of aiming at the imperial Tiron om 
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a 408 Alaric again invaded Italy and besieged Sack of 
of ne. _He extorted a heavy ransom on condition Rome by 
| sparing Rome, and then captured the city and Alaric- 
gave it up to plunder for six days. The sack of 

pune by the Goths was accepted by the Roman 

oud as the judgment of God upon Paganism and 

he old religion never again reared its head. 


In the reign. of Honorius the Roman legions 
Were withdrawn from Britain, which thus became 
a prey to the Anglo-Saxon conquest. Honorius died 


in 493 A.D. 
Further Progress of the Barbarians 


After Alaric’s death the Visigoths established 
themselves in the south of Gaul and Spain. Gense- 
ric, the leader of the Vandals, passed over into Africa 
and made himself master of a considerable portion 
of Rome’s dominions there. He swept the Mediter- 
ranean with his fleet, conquering the great islands 
of that sea and even plundering Rome in 455. 
About this time another great calamity threatened 
the Western Empire. Attila, the leader of the savage Attila, th 
horde of Huns: and who is called the “Scourge BPEL o rhe 
God,” appeared in Gaul for the conquest of Western, Huns. 
A Europe: But he was defeated by the Roman gene- 
ral Aetius in conjunction with Theodoric, the king 
of the Visigoths, at Chaons on the Marne in 451. 
This victory saved Europe from being overpowered 
by the parbarians. Attila tasa invaded, TAN an 
TA n Rome but was -persuaded PY he 
appeared perone R i rge ransom. 


Pope to retire 00 receiving a la 
d by Ricimer, the 


Rome was next 
leader of the Suevians, 1 
a German tribe, Fall of the 


In 475 Odoacer: t à Western 
: s, the last emperor, c 
deposed Romulus Augustulus, aore Me aste Empire. 


and put an en the Western > = 
ern apie with Constantine? A wre till ‘ts Capture 
dured about a thousand years more ü 

by the Turks in 4453 AY 
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Moral 
decay. 


Political 
causes— 
excessive 
centralisa- 
tion. 


Economic * 
exhaustion, 


Loss of 
man-power. 
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*Causes of the Downfall of Roman Empire 

The decline of the Western Roman Empire was 
a slow, gradual process. Since the middle of the 
third century A.D. several causes had been at work 
to undermine its vitality, and towards the third quar- 
ter of the fifth century the tottering empire suc- 
cumbed to the barbarian invasions. Thus there 
were two forces in operation, viz., disease within and 
attack from without. 


First, there was a general decay of the earlier’ 
Roman manhood and moral strength, due largely 
to the influx of wealth and new ideas from the East. 
The Romans had lost their old virtues of discipline 
and self-effacement in the service of the state. Thus 
the expansion of the empire was not followed by 
that policy of orderly consolidation which had mark- 
ed the Romans in t 

Secondly, 
by excessive centralisation which resulted i 


in the provinces. The 
and irresponsible and 
e power of the bureau- 
dministration. This le 

uced deep discontent. 

_ To these political causes was added the econo- 
mie exhaustion of the empire. Continual wars an 

political disorders had drained dry the resources 0 
the empire. Hence Rome became financially handi- 
capped specially with, the cessation of new conquests; 


the spoils of which had be i rces 
of Roman wealth, PERE C Ua ea ia 


Another important factor of the decline was the 


loss of the man-power of on- 
quest had taken Rome. Her wars of c 


N a heavy toll of the best elements 
of the Italian Population. As a consequence the 
eS L a. to admit the barbarians to 
we), SUL these ni q vyer- 
satility of the Italie €W recruits lacked the 


p ME n soldiers men: 
able to discipline, : and were less a 
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pate manifest weakness of, the empire lay in its Disputed 
A y to disputed successions: The danger was successions. 
I Egravated by the participation of the army 12 the 
game of emperor-making: The soldiers in taking 
pene in the struggles for succession had to Jeave the weakness of 
rontiers undefended, and this weakness of frontier the frontier 
defence was the chief proximate cause of the decline defences. 
of the empire. - 

Causes such as these weakened the empire and Barbarian 
undermined its resisting Power: Hence it proved invasions. 
quite unequal to the task of stemming the tide of 
barbarian jnvasions- The Franks, the Goths and 
the Vandals began to break through the weakene 
defences an the Empire was shattered by the tide 
of barbarian attacks. : 

CRITICAL REVIEW 

*Rise and Progress of Christianity 

Jesus Christ, the founder of Christianity, Waš Spread 
porn at Bethlehem in Palestine during the reign of Be the 
Augustus. He was crucified in the reign of Tiberius. new faith. 
At ‘Antioch in Syria, where his teachings were first 
preached y St. Paul and Barnabas, his disciples 
were first called Christians as a term of reproach. 
Tt was by the exertion of St. Paul that the new reli- 
gion spread from Asia Minor to Greece and Rome. 

f Christianity were mainly drawn ° 

Jower classes, who 


„ from the poor, 
i attracted y its message of hope an 


comfort. e faith ` silently spread without 

attracting much notice. 
Nero was the first. Roman Emperor who openly Persecution 

persecuted the ‘tians. Wi h the increase m of the, 

their number and with the growing strength of their Christians. 

organisation to draw the at- 

tention of the state- Th Flavian Poper or 

ably Domitian, treated as outlaws- e Ro- 

man religion was a part of the state system, but. the 

Christians denied the gods o n rs te 

offer sacrifices to the bm ho was a! = 

garded as a god. uc! 


Triumph of 
Christianity. 


Under 
Augustus. 
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i es of the Romans and the new religion 
pe SCORE with loyal citizenship. This 
explains why good emperors like Trajan and Aure- 
lius persecuted the Christians. The Roman gov- 
ernment, which was tolerant of the religions of all 
other people, was suspicious of this-new faith, be- 
cause the power of organisation displayed by the 
Christians threatened to set up a rival state within 
the Empire. The most determined and systematic 
persecution was undertaken by Diocletian who sought 
to stamp out Christianity from the Empire. But 
his attempts failed. 


The cause of Christianity triumphed with the 
accession of Constantine. He gave legal recogni- 
tion to the new faith and made it the state-religion 
of the Empire. Christianity received a temporary 
check under Julian, who attem 
This abortive attempt w 
progress of the new faith. The 


*Roman Constitution during the Imperial Period 
The Roman constitution 
gustus was theoretically a restoration of the old 
"Republic. But in reality 
archy disguised under repu 
ing all the republican titl 
sumption of proconsular command and tribunician 
powers, Augustus became supreme both in Rome as 
well as in the i 


former powers and privi] 
provinces into two clas 
The former 


Pointed by the Emper 


= = 
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nate. The popular assemblies, were discontinued. Under 


ma the outward show of political life and freedom Tiberius. 
eft by Augustus entirely vanished. 


With the institution of the prætorian guard the Growth of 
army became an important factor ID. the state- The ae power 
Roman governmen vas in the main & military SyS- of the army- 


tem and the Powe: of the army. was very great. 

During the few years of confusion that followed 

the death of Nero. the pretorian guards as well as 

the armies in different parts of the empire, chose 

their own general as emperor. AS 

Antonines (the, good Emperors) W? 
rin 


century oÍ military „d 

emperors were t ols in | 
With the accession of Diocletian the govem- Despotism 
ment was constituted as a pure Oriental Autocracy: under Dio- 
«phe old naines of the republic, the consuls, the tri- 
the 5e his time lost 
all political significan e? The emperor became vir- 
Itan ruli with thoroughly despotic power 


u 
in the stately splendour of an eastern monarch. 


Provinces 
Augustus had divided the provinces into two Improved 


ial and senatorial. The imperial pro- govern- 
i ent of the 


rned by governors who were direct- Ninos 
<: 
yle to t e senatorial pro- Ender the 
administered by governors appointed by Emperors. 
the Senate- incial government was considerably 
j imperial period. The provin- 


fanais o roving thous wa 
gsar Lt was continued © 

ly by ‘Augustus, put W nerally followed by Clau- 
dius. It was Caracalla W made Roman, citizen- 
ship universal by 
all free citiz 


APPENDIX: I 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Antony 


and had 
attle of Pharsalia. 
vas a consul along 
stirred up the 
assius, and com- 
He took Possession of C;esar'"s 
to succeed to his power. But 
Octavius foiled his plan and dei i 

Mutina. Antony then formed a Coalition with Lepidus and 
Octavius known as the Second Triumvirate. Next he defeated 
Cassius at the battle of Philippi r to Asia where 
) 2 Í Cleopatra and follow- 
ed her to Alexandria. During his absence ie wife, Fluvia, 
stirred up disturbances jn Ttaly, to rescue her husband from 
the charms of the Egyptian queen. But she was defeated by 
the general of Octavius at Perusia. Antony on hearing of these 
events hastened to Italy and was reconciled to Octavius. He 
then married the sister of Octavius, made a new division of the 
Roman world and returned to the Hast. Here again he fell 
under the charms of Cleopatra. His conduct disgusted the 
Romans and alienated his supporters, The Senate declared 
war against Cleopatra, and Octavius defeated the E tian 
fleet in the naval battle of Actin B Cleo: ae aed 
to Alexandria, followed by Antony, Here he a 


i d for 
another battle but, being deserted by p: PR GDALEC ron 
mitted suicide. y his own Soldiers, com 
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agai 

of ee Sextus Pompey and defeated him at the naval battle 

the mae and Naulochus. He also took a prominent part in 
attle of Actium- e ‘was also famous for his patronage 


of letters and arts. 


Brutus (L. Junius) 

At He took & Jeading part in the overthrow of the Tarquins. 
ter the abolition of kingship he became one of the first two 
ponl of Rome. He displayed a keen sense of justice in sen- 
encing his sons death for their complicity in a plot to over- 
throw the Republic by restoring the Tarquins. ee p. 10). 


*Bratus (M. Junius) 
a friend of Cæsar but turned against him 
ired to sovereignty: He helped Pompey 
battle of Pharsalia- Cæsar, however: 
i etor. He was a sincere 
over by the crafty Cassius to 
Cæsar- After Cæsar’s, murder he 


fled to Macedonia an 
obtain money to yesist the forc 


He was defeated by Octavius an 
i re patriot but deficient in the 


mitted suicide. 
knowledge of t 


es of the Second, Triumvirate. 


hero of the Veintine war as 
of Veli. He went into V 
re 0 the Plebeians 


hed o pr ro 
Deas yecall d and ppoin dictator during the sack o 
of Rome Gaul He took the most promin nt part in 
s st Gaulish incursions Š d was called the 
9 


(For his early ca nd p itical views: gee p. 119). 
After the cms ing O ataline conspiracies, Cicero 
is politi rivals for having executed the 
alled by Pompey. whose 


eca 
Je with Pompey: After the 


t trial. 
æsars strugg 


conspirators witho 
side he joined during C 
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ia he returned to Italy and gained the friend- 
Bae a varies Czsar’s murder he sided with the repub- 
lican party and delivered his famous orations (called Philip- 
pics) against Antony. This brought about his ruin. For his 
name was put in the list of the proscribed by the Second Trium- 
virate and he was put to death. (See pp. 122 and 193) . 

As a man he deserves our admiration 
statesman he was weak and had 
racter to cope with the violent ti 
As a writer he deserves the higl 


and love. As a 
not sufficient firmness of cha- 
mes in which his lot was cast. 
nest praise. 
*Marius 

He was one of the ablest generals that Rome had ever 
produced. He became consul fo: 


T seven times, 
He served with distincti 


| dis on in Spain and attracted the 
favourable notice of Scipio Africanus the Y; 


his merit he became a tribune and added to his influence by 
marrying Julia, the aunt of 


Julius Cæsar. xt he served 
under Metellus in the Jugurt i DE super- 
seded him in command. e Jugurthine War to a 
successful conclusion. But his greatest achievement was the 
destruction of the Teutones and the Cimbri at the battles of 
Aquee Sexte and Vercelle. This 


a S was the turning point of his 
career. He took a prominent part i ee 


art in the social war but was 
superseded by Sulla. ne social war bu 


He then became Jealous of Sulla a intri ain 
the command against Mithridates, to eee “tad wea 
been appointed. He was opposed by Sulla who entered Rome 
at the head of his army, and so Was compelled to take to flight: 
Tn his exile Marius suffered many hardships but he returned to 
Italy and joined Cinna, during Sulla’s absence in the East. In 
the civil war between Cinna and ctavius (the two consuls) 

mer and took barbaro n the 
nobles. He then got | a fae the asp, 
after in 86 BiG; 


*Hannibal 


He was the son of Hamilcar B y 

We k ara, y ates 
Carthaginian general and one of the elite ne ent 
manders that the world has ever Produce i 
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He succeeded Hasdrubal to the command of Spain and, 
having vowed eternal enmity to Rome, picked a quarrel with 
the Romans by attacking Saguntum, a city in alliance with 
Rome. This led to the Second Punic War. Crossing the 
Pyrenees and the Alps amidst terrible natural difficulties, and 
with an army considerably thinned in number, he inflicted a 
series of defeats on the Romans in the battles of the Trebia, 
the Ticinus, Lake Trasemene and Canne. But the 
defeat of his brother Hasdrubal at the battle of the Metaurus 
foiled his plans of conquering Rome. After conducting war- 
fare for some time with varying success he was recalled to 
defend his own country against Scipio. But he was defeated 

f Zama (202 B.C.)- 


at the battle o 
After this, his attempt to improve the condition of Car- 
thage excited the jealousy of the Romans and he was compelled 
to flee away- He fled to Antiochus, the king of Syria, who 
received him with honour. But after the defeat of the Syrian 
king at Magnesia, the Romans demanded the surrender of 
Hannibal. So he fled to Prusias, the king of Bithynia. Here 
ded by the Romans. Seeing no hope of es- 


also he was deman 
oa and died in 183 B.C. 


cape he took poison 
Jannibal is by general assent regarded as the greatest sol- 
i ee times. To his credit as a military commander 
HOO the marvellous skill aud courses AT Sable 
: so long his invasion of Italy with quite inade- 
him to mein EB as a politician he failed. He could not 
T y of the situation. His scheme of uniting the 
grasp the rO against Rome, though grandly conceived, came 
ia ‘This ruined his life’s work. 


plder 
mus the E ipi fell fighting with 
ius Scipio who fell hee ing wi 

of Pubis uring the Second pies 
the Carthaginians Pite at the pattle of feat ot cae 
he sayed DiS or i the pattle of CaN of Spain where he 
wards took pat’ ited to the" Bacula and practically eon- 

ay i e then crossed over 


four he was-ap so BT 
defeated the arthagit xin for Rome ing of West Numidia, 
peere ui m over Massinissa, S= 


to Africa an 


*Scipio Africa 
He was the son 


Á 
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to the Roman cause. He then returned to S 
this time completely drove back the Carth. 
country, He was then made consul and was entrusted with 
the command over the province of Sicily with permission to 
extend his operations to Africa. He crossed over to Africa 
where he defeated Hannibal at the battle of Zama in 202 B.C. 


He was honoured with a triumph and obtained the title of 
Africanus. 


pain again and 
aginians from the 


He was accused of taking bribes and misappropriation of 

` public money, by persons who Were envious of his military 

reputation. He saved himself by reminding the people of his 

victory at Zama. He then retired to his private villa where he 

amused himself with cultivation. He Was a great man and was 
always generous to his enemies. 


*An Estimate of Scipio 


Scipio was one of the great nation 

` conquering a military genius like Hannibal he saved Rome 
from one of the greatest dangers that ever threatened her. 
During the Second Punie War he displayed rare military abi- 
lites ae atone By winning over Massinissa, the 
ing o estern Numidia, to the ` a 
bitter enemy by the side of aha Oman cause He planted 


1 i i Carthage. This was the master 
stroke of his policy. His bold move to attack Carthage, while 


Hannibal was still in Italy, was a risky enterpri it had 
the desired effect of creating a Shae o Pana S E 
the pressure upon Italy. Tt was a policy as daring as it was 
successful and it marked him out as a great statesman. He was 
a cultured man with a taste for Greek Tanners andicusteme: 


al heroes of Rome. By 


*Pyrrhus 


The son of a vassal of Alex: 
ed through many v oa 


Alex: i s 
was defeated and slain at Ispsu er asa BERET 


He began t ` inions 
at the espe dhe li oan to extend his don 
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t 
te people of Tarentum app against the 
em, gns: Pyrrhus welcomed the opportunity of founding an 
th pire in the west. He dreamed of uniting under his rule a 
Š a Greeks of Italy and Sicily. He Janded in Italy and defeat- 
à the Romans at d Asculum. 

ver to Sicily at t n of the Syrac 

st the Carthaginians- 
i i made him un- 


ought his aid again 
atter in several pattles but his haug 
is time defeated 


Popular and he returned to Italy- 

by the Romans at Beneventum in 275 B.C. ‘and compelled to 
return to Epirus. Here he continued his old career of restless 
energy, attacking Sparta and Argos. i 
Cast from 2 housetop by an old woma: 
life (273 B.C.)- 


n ende 


Maecenus 

He was the sec c 
being his right-hand man in peace, 
He was entrusted wi 


ond of the great ministers of Augustus, 
as Agrippa had been in war. 
th the government of Italy during Augus- 
tuss war with Cleopatra. He continued to render important 
services to Augustus in’ the establishment of his Principate. 
He was a great patron of learning and Vergil and Horace have 


immortalised him in noble verses for the protection he accorded 
to them. 


APPENDIX IT 
IMPORTANT BATTLES AND THEIR RESULTS 


Actium (see p. 134). 

Octavius defeated Antony and became master of the R 
man world. This battle marks the end of the Republic an 
beginning of the Imperial rule (31 B.C.). 

Aquae Sextise (see p. 96). = 
TET this battle Marius defeated and completely annihilated 
the Teutones and thus saved Rome from barbarian conquest 
(102 B.C.). 


Caudine Forks (see p. 35). 

The Samnites defeated the Roman army and compelled it 
to Senders, Lt ass oneal. the greatest disasters that ever 
befell the Roman army. 


Cynoscephalae (see p. 65), 

In this battle the Romans def 
This battle procured the deliveran 
donian yoke (197 B.C. 

Metaurus (see p. 59) 

In this battle the Romans defeated Hasdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal in 207 B.C. This battle crushed the hopes © 
Hannibal to conquer Italy. 

Pharsalia (see p. 181) 

Cæsar defeated Po 
ter of the Roman wo: 
Philippi (see p. 144) 

Antony and’ Octav 
Cassius. This battle c 
(42 B.C). 

Pydna (see p. 66). 


In this battle the Romans def, t in 168 B.C: 
The Macedonian monarchy was fea energie in 1 


eated Philip V of Macedon. 
ce of the Greeks from Mace 


mpey and thus practically became mas- 
Bd Ce BG s Uy be 


jus defea 


ted the forces of Brutus and 
rushed t} 7 


te hopes of the republicans 
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Sentinum (see P: 36). 
The Romans defeated the Samus in the Third Samnite 
War and crushed their power (295 B.C.)- 


*Telamon (see P- 54)- 
s defeated the Gauls and extended their power 


36) « 
he Romans crushed the Etruscans and curb- 


In this pattle 


ed the power of the Gauls. 
Zama (see P- 60) - > y : 

Scipio defeated Hannibal m 202 B.C. It prought the 
Second Pi so War toa close and humbled the power of 
Carthage 


IMPORTANT LAWS 


j. Agrarian Laws i€» laws providing for grants of lands to the people 


ian Laws of Spurius Cassius— (see p. 2 

One of the clauses of Licinian Rogations ding ey, To 
ing by any citizen of more than 500 jugera of Jand— (see 5, 29 N 
(c) Agrarian Jaws of Tiberius Gracchus and Caius Gr i 
(see PP- 87 and 89). (d) Agrarian laws of SSS Ses 
p. 99). (e) Agrarian jaws of Julius Cæsar granting lands E 
Pompey S soldiers 5 well as settling poor citizens SH SAJE 


Jands ID Campania— (see pp. 125, 
qi. Laws granting Roman Citizenship 

a) Lee Julia and (@) Lex Plautia Papiria (see p 102) 
i. Laws increasing Me Power of the Comitia Tributa. i GA 


a) Vale rio-Horatia n Laws, clause (1)— (see 

H 2: p. 27) 5 
(2 Second Publiliar laws, clause (see p. 30 ) z 
) 7 oen ) (a) and (3) Lex 
i the Power of the Senate 


asing 
See the constitutional reforms of Sulla, the Leges Cor 


(see P- 107). 
*Laws of the Twelve Tables 
Tables formed a code of Roman laws drawn 


The Twelve wae 
d of ten commissioners called decemvirs. They 
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consisted mainly of traditional Jaws committed 
code gave publicity to the laws and thus bro 
monopoly of legal knowledge. The result w. 
beians were saved from the unjust and 
the Patrician magistrates (see p. 26). 
*Licinian Rogations 


These laws gave relief to the debtors, provided for grants 


of land to the poor and threw Spen the consulship to the Ple- 
beians. They thus 


t ans equal political status 
with the Patricians (see p. 29). 3 x 


to writing. This 
ke the Patrician 
as that the Ple- 
capricious decisions of 


— —— 


HINTS TO THE ANSWERS OF A FEW UNIVERSITY 
QUESTIONS 


1. Indicate the nature of stru ici 
x a y Tuggle between the atricians 
and the plebeians. How did tt differ from the tee conflict 
between the Optimates and the P, 


opulares 9—1 981. 

The plebeians fought main} i i iti 
a $ amly for Securing their recognition 
as citizens of Rome with equal Politica] ENG and Sul: social 
status yee vie patricians, re looked down upon as 

an unprivileged class TEA 
: p ast: G; S. 
n. rack was dire ae eee 
Character of the p. i They dem nded rel; ma- 
gisterial despotism and equality of SEG ies tien ta 
matters both social and political, The Struggle of the Popu- 
lares against the Optimates, on the other hand was fought on 
a quite different issue. There the question of ie inequality of 
Lt 1 appear. In the was 
no inequality between these two Political parties Thee Bone 
used and to Sor gat the fone wh i D 
e © restore the i i j 
semblies (comitia) had lost awhority which the popular as 


ment of Rome should ba” iy Wanted that the govern- 
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on by constitutional means. Its object was to secure equality 
of treatment. The struggle between. the Populares and the 
Optimates, on the other hand, was in the nature of faction 
fights for supreme power in the and was often carrie! 
was some resem- 


on by violent means: In one respect there i 
blance betwee the Plebeians an 


n the two struggles. Both lebe 
the Populares sought to secure an equitable redistribution o 
the public lands which were practically monopolised by the 


wealthy class- (Also see PP- 24 and 
lain not only of disadvan- 
7 yy 


9, “The plebeians had to comp 
tages in social and public life, but also of private wrongs: 
Expand.—192- 

Hints :—As regards disadvantages in social and public life 


mention the social and political disabilities noted on page 22. 
As regards private wrongs, they arose chiefly out of (a) the 


severity of the laws of debt, (b) the monopoly of ublie land 
held by the patricians and (c) non-publication. of ieee The 


laws of debt pressed hard upon the plebeians, because most of 
the debtors were plebeians, they being very poor. The mono- 
poly of public lands held by the patricians was also a great 
jevance, because most of these lands were conquered with the 
help of the plebeians yet they were not allowed to have a share 
of them. Lastly, the non-publication of the laws placed the 
Jebeians in a very disadvantageous position in their private 
knowledge of the law was 


relations with the patricians. As the 
confined to the patricians alone, they could treat the plebeians 


with arbitrary injustice. „They could expound and interpret 
the law so aS o suit their own class to the great injury and 


inconvenience of the plebeians. 

y ard the agitation oj the Gracchi as the be- 
he fall of the republic. The Gracchi brothers are 
he precursors of the Revolution: —1924, 1926. 


The Second Punic War, and the recurring series of warfare 
that followed, produced great changes in the economic and 
+e, of the Romans. These changes were in the direc- 

tration of wealth and power in the hands of a 
few rich noble families. The small proprietors and the sturdy 
farmers who formed the backbone of the Roman society, decay- 
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z y could not compete with cheap slave labour 
eg pe Es S ss introduced by the rich capitalist class. 
and a up their lands and began to crowd into Rome where 
Case sasa a demoralised mob. Thus the villages were depo- 
ee and Rome was overcrowded with a pauper population. 
ee political life of the Romans was equally bad. The hungry 

Bitwanted to be fed and amused and so used to sell their 
w Les to the highest bidder. The result was that only rich 
ben could expect to hold the high offices of the state. The 


Senate had become a close corporation of selfish nobles and had 
monopolised the supreme 


power of the government. It was 
against this state of things that the Gracchi brothers raised 
their voices. Tiberius Gracchus took up the cause of the poor 
people and sought to compel the nobles to give up portions of 
their land which they held in violation of the Licinian laws. 
The nobility raised a hue and cry against this measure and 
even procured the murder of Tiberius, The result of this agi- 
tation was to bring about a sharp cleavage between the rich 
and the poor, the popular party and 


n the senatorial party. 
Tt was this cleavage which was destined to bring about a reyo- 
lution and the downfall of the republic. 


The gulf was further 
widened when Caius Gracchus shared the fate of his elder 
brother because he wanted to weaken the power of the Senate. 
Thus as the result of the reforming activity of the Gracchi 
brothers and the opposition of the Interested nobility, Rome 
was divided into two hostile camps, the Populares and the 
Optimates. What was worse, these two parties were uncom- 
promising in their attitude an 


d were ready to resort to vio- 
lent means to gain their objects. 


The example of bloodshed 
set by the nobility recoiled on them with disastrous effects: 
Henceforth constitutional government disappeared from Rome 
and terror and anarchy prevailed. As the two parties were 
dead against each other and could not come to a compromise; 
the inevitable result was the rise of a military dictator. In 
other words, republic became impossible and monarchy became 
a Necessity. This was what Julius Cesar sought to do and 
Augustus accomplished. Thus the agitation started by the 
all of the republic and so 
they are called the precursors of Revolution. To put it m 
a nutshell, the reforms of the Gracchi brothers by threatening 
the vested interests of the nobility, 


Set up a permanent quar- 
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rel between the Optimates and Populares. The political dis- 
sension which followed, led to civil wars, and civil wars gave 
scope to the individual ambition of military leaders and afford- 
ed justification for their assumption of supreme power. 

4, Influence of sea-power in Roman History—1931. 
Expansion of Rome outside of Italy began with her strug-. 
gle with Carthage. But as Carthage was a strong sea-power 
it was impossible for Rome to subdue her rival without a strong 

me led into a naval career. The long dura- 


fleet. Thus was Rome ; 
tion of the First Punic War was largely due to the fact that 


during the early stages of the struggle Rome was no match for 
Carthage on the sea. But when she improved her naval posi- 
tion, she defeated the Carthaginians, drove them out of Sicily 
and conquered two of their valuable possessions, Corsica and 
Sardinia. Thus it was sea-power which enabled the Romans 
to lay the foundation of their empire. When as the result of 
the Second Punic War the power of Carthage was completely 

Rome had no other strong sea-power to fear. The 
whole of the Mediterranean world lay open to her conquest. 
ime she became the mistress of the Mediterra- 
nean world, and the Mediterranean sea became, so to speak, a 
Roman Jake. This position would not have been possible, had 
not the Romans developed a strong sea-power. To hold 
together a mighty empire consisting in large parts of maritime 
states required a strong navy. Hence sea-power was essential 
ihe maintenance of Rome’s position as the mistress of the 
0. tn eee sS world. Again Rome had to depend to a great 
Medite somn-supplies upon her provinces, and if this supply 
extent 10 ested he might be threatened with famine. Hence 
was intercel f the sea was essential. One of Pompey’s great 
me conn ts was to clear the Mediterranean sea of pirates 
aoe errorised,, the coasts and intercepted the corn-supplies 
from the provinces: 

he causes o the early success and 

What were Hannibal in ih Sacra Punic War y n 


ultimate failure i aly ab 
— . a to their own ms akes and defects that the 
Tt is mainl, ir disasters which befell them in the Second 


0, 
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During the first period of the Second Punic War Hannibal 
had an unbroken record of successes to his credit. He had 
defeated the Romans on their own ground in four successive 
engagements and the battle of Canna registered the high 
watermark of his success. In this period the ill success of the 
Romans was largely due to their mistakes and defective system. 
In the first place the Romans miscalculated the strength of the 
enemy and so did not take due care to have armies properly 
trained. By bitter experience they learnt that their citizen- 
soldiers and amateur generals were no match for the trained 
Carthaginian soldiers led by a gifted general of genius. This 
lack of military training was responsible for the crushing defeat 
of Flamininus in the battle of Lake Trasimene. Secondly, 
another fatal mistake of the Romans was that they did not 
realise the importance of unity of command. According to 
their system their army was led by the two consuls who took 
the command by turns. This divided command often led to 
inconsistent plans of action and caused differences in the mode 
of operation. In the result, disasters overtook the Roman 
army as in the battles of the Trebia and Canne. Thirdly; 
another defective system of the Romans was the limitation of 
the periods of command. The consuls who led the army held 
their offices only for a year and so they were naturally anxious 
to finish the war before the expiry of their term of office. THiS 
hasty conduct often led to disasters, ` Lastly, the abandon- 
ment of the Fabian policy of caution and delay was also res- 


ponsible for Roman reverses. This policy gave the Romans 
time to recover their confidence and recoup their strength. If 
Fabius could not defeat Hannibal, he at last showed the Ro- 
mans how to avoid great defeat 


; ie a s. But the pity was that the 
Romans in their impatience reversed this prudent policy and 


s a consequence received a staggering blow at Canne. 


' To these causes must be added the military genius of Han- 
nibal whom all critics 


agree in ranking among the greatest 0 
generals. He took full advantage of the eke of his enemy 
and profited by them. Besides, during the early campaigns 
he was not distracted by diversity of objects. As he had 
nothin to defend he could pursue a single object, viz., to as- 
sume the aggression. 
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asters and the a $ 
PY. Aa and the Fabian Povey of avoiding pitched 
battles was adopted. The result ER G 
began to we: t. He Jooked for rein orcement from Car- 
ea put the Home government was too jealous of him to be 
aaga eTo add to his difficulties the Romans under 
‘njos carried on successful operations m Spain and there- 
He Prevented him from getting the support which he had 
expected from his brother, Hasdrubal. Hannibal next tried 
enemies for Rome by exciting the Italians to revolt. 


llies, remained aithful to her. The 
d the terrible punish- 
d as a warning to the 
Henceforth it was clear that Han- 
nibal could not expect any help from the defection of Rome’s 

ed, he must have reinforcements from 
d by the defeat of 
drubal ixi the battle of the Metaurus. To these 
causes r st be added the dogged perseverance of the Romans. 
Sefi q disasters never daunted their spirit, rather they 


their determination. 


sum Up, Hannibal's ultimate failure was due to the 
ih To iy IO) the changed tactics adopted by the Ro- 
fo ch "her Canne; (b) conquest of Spain by the Romans, 
mi h “deprived Hannibal of his brother's help ; (c) insufficient 
whic the Home government at Carthage ; (d) failure 

À > y to rouse UP the Italians against Rome ; (e) the 
of his policy prother Hasdrubal at the battle of the Metaurus ; 


defeat of the indomitable spirit of the Romans. 


and lastly, D h 
“The Second Punic War is the turning point in Ro 
history b me and abroad.” man 


oth at ho 
esult o this war far-reaching changes took place 
in the aaa policy of Rome as well as in her internal affairs. 
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The war had made her supreme in the western Mediterranean 
and before long entangled her in the affairs of the East. Hence 
she became a “Mediterranean, an 


€ d not merely an Italian 
power.” For details and the rest of the question, see pp. 57 
and 58. 


7. “The stru 
evitable” 


Hints :—The struggle was inevitable 
became mistress of Italy, she found 
most of the islands which naturally belonged to Ttaly and 
which were necessary for its security. Carthage held Corsica, 
Sardinia and the western half of Sicily. She was about to 
secure a footing in the eastern half. Tt was this which hasten- 
ed the conflict. Rome could never remain unconcerned when 
Carthage was establishing herself in dangerous vicinity. 


ggle between Rome and Carthage was in- 


Allahabad University Questions 


1. What were the duties, Powers, and Privileges of the Tribunes in 
Ancient Rome? Under what circumstances were Tribunes first appointed ? 
—1935 (See p. 25). 


8. Describe the First Mithridatic War—1i935, 


4. Sketch the career of Sulla. 
account for its failure—1935, ( 


(See p, 118). 
Describe the constitution he set up and 
PP. 106-109) . 
5. Cæsar was the greatest figure in Roman history. Write a short 
essay in proof or disproof of this statement —1935, (See p. 139). 
a A mabe aes ane by Diocletian in the Roman Empire: 
hat arrangement did he make Or the successi, i rove 
abortive ?—1985. (See pp. 168-69), E paiba did eter sa 


7. What were Constantine’s object in founding a new capital? Was 
the founding of the new capital a wise mo; 


ve? 
8. What part did the Se ate play i i the 
Tapah tee 5: 10 Y in the affairs of Rome under 
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10. What were the objects of the reforms of the Gracchi? Account 
for their failure-—1986. (See pp. 86-92). 
the quarrel between Pompey and Cesar ? 


11. What were the causes of 
and why ?—1939, (See p. 129). 


Which side would you have taken, 


12, Write short notes on the following :—Cato the Censor, Capua, Sulla, 


Vespasian and Brutus.—1936. 

18. Describe Octavian’s system of Imperial Government. Account for 
its want of permanency—1936. (See p. 149). 

14. Do you think that Constantine was a sincere Christian ê Give 
reasons for your answer.—1936. (See p. 171). 

15. What were the Licinian laws? Why were they so called? What 
were their results? Who in later Roman History reintroduced them, and 
with what result ?—1937. (See pp. 29 & 87). 


16. Sketch the career of Hannibal, Account for hi 
eventful failure—1987. (See pp. 195-96). pr Mees BANi 


17. What changes did the conquest of Greece bring about i 

people ?—1987. (See p. 80). i as pn ar 
18. Sulla was Emperor in all but name. Discuss this statement. Why 

did his constitution fail ?—1987. (See pp. 106 & 109). 


from the Second Civil War.’ Describe 


19. ‘Octavian emerged victorious 
a wiser statesman than the Great Cæsar 


this war, and show how Octavius was 
(See pp. 145 & 149). 


90. Write notes on :—Cicero, Pompey, Cinna, Marius and Pyrrhus. 


—1937. 
91, Write a short essay on the ‘Struggle of the Orders in Rome, —1940. 


(See pp- 23-31). 
90. ‘The citizen body of Rome developed a habit of orderly conduct 
and strict obedience to authority which was its pride and strength and Rome 


became 2 goldier-state.” Tilustrate the truth of this statement.—1940. 


eae hful tart landmark i 
‘ jse of this pushtu upsi was a landmark m 
93. “The spectacular ris pe cue Let eng ee: 


Roman polities ?” Justify this commen 
ie d achievements of Pompey.—1949 


24, Give a short sketch of the career an 


(See pp. 190, 125 & 129). y I 
i k Jay after the assassination of Julius 
s jee i a pe aputa to his downfall.—1940- 


Cæsar? Examine the 
(See pp. 141-46). 
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Point out the peculiar characteristics of the age of the Antonines— 
26. 
1940. (See p. 162). 


27. What were the causes which led to the foundation of the Byzantine 
nape ?—1940. (See p. 171). 


Nagpur University Questions 


1, Describe the constitution of the Roman Republe.—1936, 


2. Give some account of the move: 
overthrew the Roman empire.—193¢, 


(See p. 43)- 
ments of the barbarian tribes that 
(See p. 166). 

8. Explain the circumstances that made 
cipate” or personal rule at Rome ne 
pp. 134 & 148). 


4. Write notes on the following : — 


The Confederacy of Delos; the Gracchi; Marcus Tullius, Cicero; Mar- 
cus Aurelius.—1937. (See Pp. 76, 92, 121 & 


163). 
5. “The battle of Pharsalus was the death-knell of the Roman Republic, 
although Cæsar made no attempt to abolish its outward forms.” (Davies). 
Explain and illustrate this statement.—10s, (See p. 181). 


6. What do you think of Ju as n man, a soldier and @ 
statesman ?—1989. (See p. 135). 


the establishment of the “prin- 


cessary and inevitable.—1937. (See 


lius Cæsar 


7. Write a short account 


of the caus 
Roman Republic.—1939. 


cs of the decline and fall of the 
(See p. 146). 


— 


Madras University Questions 


1934. (See pp, 99 & 87). 


2. Explain the main underlying causes of š d 

` À the Rome anı 

Carthage, and mention the immediate causes of hea eee wars.— 
1934. (See pp. 49, 55 & 68), 


Rome that entitles him to be styled 


between the death of Julius Cæsar 
(See PP- 141-44). 
ing overcome all his enemies was assassinated. Octavius 

—1934. (See PP- 


Account for the difference. 


137 & 148). T 

7. Write short biographical notes on any three of the following :— 

Gamill A tilina, Hamilcar Barca, Crassus, Spartacus, Cato the Censor, 
th ' 1934. 


Jugurtha 
who were the Etruscans, 


8. 
Rome p—1936. (See pp- 16 & 8). 
be the different steps by which the kingdom of Macedonia 


9, Descril 
n province—1936. (See pp: 64-66) . 


became & Roma: 

10. What brought about the Rising of the Slaves i 
was it prought to an end ?—1936. (See p+ 108). 
Outline the organization and indicate the working of the Comitia 
ry the early republic—1938- (See pp. 44 & 14). 
of King Pyrrhus in Italy and Sicily.—1988. 


and what influence did they exercise on 


n 73 B.C. and how 


11. 
Centuriata unde 
12. Sketch the career 


(See p. 57). 
Write @ concise account of the Second Punic War. Tilustrate your 
—1938. (See PP 55-61). 


13. 

answer with the aid of the map provided. 

J4. What do you know of the Roman slave system ? Describe the 
B.C.—1938. 


Sicily and Italy in the second and first centuries 
brief biography of Pompey the Great.—1938. (See p. 120). 
count of the doings of Antony from the death of 
ctium—1988. (See PP- 141-46). 

—1939. (See p. 14). 


f the Servian reforms. 
f the Early Republic (509—449 B.C). 


35. Write a 
ive & brief aci 
the pattle of A 


ive an account © 


16. G 


18. Describe the constitution © 


1930. (See p. 49). 

the social and political progress of the Plebs from 494 to 

(See PP- 23-29) . 

go, Accoun! ultimate success of Rome over Carthage —1939- 
ijs which Caius Gracchus sought to 


gag. (See p. 80). 
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ituti lain how 
tion the features of the Sullan Constitution, and exp 
it Ge me the germ of death. —1939. (See pp. 100—102). 
Jl 


9g, Sketch the career of Cicero—1939. (See pp. 112 & 168). 
24, Describe Cæsars conquest of Gaul—1939. (See p. 117). 


Caleutta University Questions 


1952 


1. Describe the constitution of Rome in regal period. (See pp. 12-14)- 
2. Sketch in outline the career of Hannibal in Italy and state the 
causes of his failure to crush Rome. (See pp. 59-60). 


3. Comment critically on the reforms of Sulla. (See p. 109). 


4. Give a concise history of the First Triumvirate. (See p. 125). 


5. What do you know of Augustus as a Conqueror and as a reformer ? 
(See pp. 151, 158). š 


1953 


1. Show how the long struggle between the Patricians and the Plebeians 
was waged with constit 


utional weapons. Point out the stages in the 
Plebeian advance. (See p. 24-32). 


2. What were the powers of the Roman Senate in the early republican ` 
period? Show how it became the virtual head of the Roman State. (See 
pp. 48, 76). 

8. Sketch the career of Hannibal after his defeat near Zama and the 
later career of Scipio Africanus after his victory over Hannibal. 

4. What were the aims of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus? Why did 
they fail? (See p. 86-92). 


1954 
1. Show how Rome became the mistress of Italy. (See p. 38)- 
2. Give an estimate of the influence of sea-power in Roman history 
from the Roman victory at Myle (260 B.C.) to the battle of Actium 
(81 B.C.). (See p. 193). 
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8. Describe the work of Sulla as a dictator. What were the ents 
of his work? (See pp. 106, 109). 

4, Sketch the career of Pompey. (See pp. 120, 129-31). 

&. Do you agree with the view that Augustus tried to conceal his 
power as Julius Cæsar had endeavoured to assert it? (See p. 149-50). 


. 1955 
1. What were the grievances of the Plebeians in the early days of 
the Roman Republic (510—449 B.C.). How were they removed? (See 
p. 28-81). 
. 9, Sketch the career of Hannibal. (See pp. 57, 184). 
3. Write a note on Sulla’s reforms. (See pp. 109, 112). 
4. What were the causes of conspiracy against Julius Cæsar? Why is 
his murder called “notonly a crime” but alsoa “blunder” ? (See p. 187-38). 
5. Form an estimate of Constantine the Great. Why is his reign 
important in history? (See p. 171-78). 


1956 

1. Who was Pyrrhus? What part did he play in the quarrel between 
Rome and Tarentum ? (See pp. 87 & 186). 

2, Form an estimate of the strength and weakness of Carthage and 
Rome on the eve of the First Punic War. (See p. 48-49). 
Discuss briefly the changes in Rome after the Second Punic War. 
s it called a “turning point in Roman history”? (See p. 61-62). 
tween Cæsar and. Pom- 


3. 
Why i 
4, What were the causes of the Civil War bel 
pey? (See p. 129). 

5. Explain the causes of the 
p. 146). 


downfall of the Roman Republic. (See 
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